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HIPPOLYTE MONTILLIE. 


CHARLES KERNEY, TEACHER, SUPERINTENDENT. JOURNALIS f. 



I T is not easy, rightly, to define the position 
of a sculptor, who has only been some doz- 
en years before the public, who has not 
3'et approached middle age and who has 
still \muthful enthusiam and vigor enough 
to cany him far beyond past performances. 
By birth Mr. Hippolj'te Montillie 
is a Frenchman, having been born 
in Mouline, France, but his earK’ 
j'ears were spent in Paris, attend- 
ing “The Pereire School for the 
Deaf,” fornine years. After grad- 
uation h e remained i n Paris, 
which became his home and the 
scene of his triumph, and to 
him Paris owes several works. 

Most important are the decorative 
figures on the Pont Des Alexan- 
der (Alexander Bridge), and the 
bronze statue, “L’Honneur dom- 
inant la Discords,” on the corn- 
ice o f Grand palais des Beaux- 
Arts. He made his .student’s ca- 
reer in the studios of A. Millet, 

Thomas, Ch. Gauthier, Morean- 
Vauthier, Bartholdi, H. Lefehure, 

Hannaux and G. Rdcipon, The 
last named has done much in 
the formation of plastic art for the 
Paris Exposition, and through 
him the Government has award- 
ed Mr. H. Montillie a medal and 
diploma, entitling him t o the 
standing of “Officer De Palme,” 
which ly the wa\' is probationar}-, 
to the “Legion of Honor. ” Mr. 

Montillie has exhibited in the 
Salon for several years and has 
sixteen prizes and diplomas. 

On his arrival in New York, 
he was engaged b}^ Karl Bitler, 
the sculptor, who is Decorator 
General of the Pan American Ex- 
position at Buffalo. 

In companv' with Mr. T. F. Fox 
and J. Alexander, we visited the 
Bilter Studios. 

This birsy hive, with the art- 
ists engaged in transforming 
crude material into beautiful shapes 
and figures, was a novel sight to 
a layman. Here was presented to 
the eye all the phases of the plastic 
art, from the meagre .skeleton of 
wood, iron and excelsior, to the 
finished curves and outlines of 
human figures and animals, all in 
colossal proportions. True, the 
finished products were merelj’ of 
staff, but thej' none the less filled 
one with awe and admiration for 
the classic designs and the art- 
istic skill displayed in reproduc- 
ing diminutive models into mas- 
sive statues. We came away with 
a feeling of wonder, and a sense pride in the 
of work of our American sculptors and of Mr. 
Montillie, who are as skilful as they are jovial 
and courteous. 

We present a cut of a photograph taken 
through the kind permission of Mr. Zeller, the 
assistant Superintendent, of Mr. Montillie at 
work on his piece ol sculpture, the view of which 
will afford some idea of the immensitj’ of the 
task being accomplished bj' the Decorative Art 
Section of the Exposition. Chas. J. LeClekcq. 


Hon. Casey is a brother of Col. W. E. Case}', 
the U. S. Engineer of Washington, D. C., who 
married Mrs. Gen. U. S. Grant’s only sister, 
under whose supervision the Washington Monu- 
ment at the Capitol was completed ; under whose 
management the Congre.ssional Library at Wash- 
ington was served. 

Mr. Kerney lost his hearing at 
five and did not know his name 
till he was fifteen when he was 
sent to the Danville Institution 
to be educated. Death took away 
his father only five years after 
he started to .school. The un- 
looked for event necessiated him 
to live with his sister in Evans- 
ville, Indiana, in order to go 
to the Indiana Institution, then 
one of the best schools of the 
kind in existence. After reaching 
the highest grades, he was sent 
to the National College for the 
Deaf at Washington, I). C., where 
he completed his course credit- 
ably and received a diploma sign- 
ed by President Grover Cleveland. 
He obtained an enviable position 
in the United States Treasury and 
Agricultural Departments at the 
Capitol. It was there that a yearn- 
ing grew in his heart to educate 
children afflicted like himself. 
Soon he gave up his position and 
started a day .school at Evansville, 
Indiana, to accommodate tho.se 
who could not be admitted to the 
alread}- overcrowded State Institu- 
tion at Indianapolis. He was the 
Superintendent for six years, but 
resigned the position to become a 
member of the faculty of the State 
Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb at Indian- 
apolis, where he proved himself to 
be among the ablest and most 
efficient teachers of the deaf in 
the United States. Such teachers 
were and are comparatively few in 
number. This work into which 
Mr. Kereny threw himself body 
and soul broke him down. In 
fact, he had fearfully ignored 
Nature’s rest requirements as ener- 
getic and ambitious persons are 
apt to do and temporarily had to 
give up his work. Under Mr. 
Kerney ’s principalship, the Evans- 
ville school surpri.sed all similar 
schools in this countiy and abroad 
when out of twenty -five it sent to 
Gallaudet College as many pupils 
as the Illinois State Institution 
did out of five hundred when 
his school had been only four 
years old. The above fact speaks 
loudly for Mr. Kerney ’s remarkable ability as 
teacher and principal. 

Mr. Kerney contributed to the Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly after being in college only a 
a few months. President E. M. Gallaudet was 
genuinely gratified to read his well written arti- 
cle while he was in Europe. 

To appreciate his executive ability in other 
matters, he was elected Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Deaf-Mute Association, which a.si5embled 
in convention at Washington, D. C., and cele- 


C 1 1 ARLES KERNEY was born at Casey ville 
in Kentucky in 1859. Although this state 
is noted for tobacco and whiskey, yet it is 
strange to sav that he does not use tobacco in 
any form nor taste of whiskey. What he was 
destined to be we shall .see later. His father 


Photo-Knfs. by C. J. I^Clercq- 
Mr. Hippolyte Montillie, the French De.j^e-Mete Sculptor, .\t Work. 

James M. Kerney was among the leading mer- 
chants in Western Kentucky. The civil war 
crippled him financially. Among his bosom 
friends there was P. T. Barnuni the great cir- 
cus man who presented to him a large portrait of 
himself lest Mr. Kerney should forget his friend. 

Mr. Kerney 's father purchased from Hon. 

Samuel L. Casey, the Coal King, a charming 
country seat in Ca.seyville. It is now owned and 
occupied b}' Mr. Kerne}’ ’s step-mother, Mrs. Ra- 
chel Barnes, and her daughter Miss Emma Kerney. 
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Silent ff 'orier En£. 

Mr. Kerxey’s Return- to his Study. 

brated the unveiling of the bronze statue of Rev. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet. The statue cost $12,000 
which sum was gladly contributed by the deaf 
in the United States and Alaska. This distin- 
guished man was the first to light the torch of 
education for the afflicted in this country and its 
light has shone over the vast land. Now at least 
one hundred and eleven educational torches 
are blazing in their full glor\'. It is indeed 
well to have erected the monument to im- 
mortalize his memory. Mr. Kerney was. among 
the twent3' - five delegates sent to Europe to 
represent the United States at the International 
Deaf-Mute Congress in Paris. He also visited 
all the best schools of the kind in Europe, not 
for idle curiosity but to pick out anything prac- 
ticalh- commendable. 

Mr. Kernej' was a member of the Advisorr- 
Committee for the Deaf at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. He was the manager and chairman of 
the memorable banquet at Masonic Temple in 
the same cit}-, when four hundred and fift^- deaf- 
mutes from different parts of the world sat down 
to the table and were royalh- entertained. 

Mr. Kerney himself started a paper for the 
deafentitled Once-a- II which was acknowledg- 
ed to be the largest and best illustrated paper 
ever published for the deaf. President McKinlej- 
and Vice President Roosevelt and other distin- 
guishetl men too many- to mention wrote letters in 
praise of the pajier. The work required of him 
was far beyond his physical strength and it soon 
made him almost a hopeless wreck. Here he 
had violated Nature’s laws once more and he 
had to wander from re-sort to resort in search of 
health till at last he found the climate of per- 
petually sunnj' South California decidedly bene- 
ficial to him. Now he has a new lease of life and 
looks forward to the resurrection of his Once-a- 
Week in the near future, to cheer up the subscrib- 
ers who bewailed its apparent death. He has al- 
ready realized from experience that .several able 
and literary- men are required to keep up the life 
of such a paper as he will not be a fool again to 
manage a great paper alone. 
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Resting after some Hard Literary Work. 


In 1890 Mr. Kerney- was met by accident at 
at Jacksonville. 111 ., at the bewitching appear- 
ance and the beautiful soul of Jliss Annabel 
Powers, the only daughter of a prominent 
gentleman of Decatur, Illinois, as she was on her 
way- with the teachers of the deaf to Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, to attend their national convention. 

Mrs. Kerney- has had the best teacher as a 
fond millionaire father could afford to get. 

Mr. Kerney won her hand when he spent his 
Christinas with his cousin. Him, James Miller, 
then Speaker of the Illinois Legislature at Spring- 
field. 

Subsequently he asked her hand in marriage 
quite some time after her return from California 
and was accepted. She has all the charming 
qualities of the character of '• .Ugnes Wakefield” 
in Charles Dicken ’s incomparable book, “David 
Copperfield.” Oh that there were thousands 
more of such earthly aiygels ! During their ex- 
tensive bridal tour through Europe thev were 
cordially- welcomed and royally entertained by- 
the deaf. The brightest of all their joys is their 
only daughter of six summers. She is of an in- 
expressibly sweet disposition and is music and 
sunshine not only to her parents, but to every one 
else who sees enough of her to know what kind 
of a child she is. God grant that the dear little 
creature will be as her mother fondlv hopes. The 
couple have a very handsome house near the late 
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Prof. Charles Kerney. 

General B. Harrison in Indianapolis, but do not 
live in it for they travel from place to place 
searching for eartli’s greatest treasure— health. 
It will gladden the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kerney 's friends to know that his health has 
been restored completely and is eager to do any- 
thing for the promotion of the welfare of the 
deaf. He prides himself greatly on his ability to 
master the sign-language to perfection. None of 
the be.st sign-makers the writer has .seen can beat 
him.. He is an excellent debater and lecturer. 
He has the rare gift of imparting in a clear man- 
ner to poorly educated mutes what he reads in 
books. He recently delivered Hamlet in his 
inimitable sign-language before a large audi- 
ence of the deaf of Los Angeles. He is alway-s 
glad to accept an invitation to lecture at any In- 
stitutiwu he happens to stop at for a day or two. 
He expects to visit the following Institutions on 
his way to the East, — Berkely, Ogden, Utah, Col- 
orado vSprings, Omaha, Council Bluffs, Fulton and 
Jacksonville after which schools he has visited, he 
will have visited all the best schools ofthis charac- 
ter in America and Europe. Mr. Kerney believes 
in introducing every well tried method for the 
education of the Deaf, He is an unsectarian 
Christian and ready- to champion his people to the 
be.st of his ability. 

What Dr. William H. Lathan of the Indiana 
Institution says of Mr. Kerney is as follows: — 
“ After an experience of fifty years with the deaf 
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Mr. Kerney out for a Constitutional. 

and associated as I have been w-ith teachers 
almost without number, I can conscientiously- 
say- I have never met one better qualified in all 
respects for the arduous duties connected with 
the profession than Mr. Kerney.” 

Mr. Kerney- has been engaged to write for 
the New York Success, the Philadelphia Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and the New York North 
American Review. Among the subjects he 
has written are “Genius and Labor,” “The 
Ostrich F’anns” and “Cremation.” The last 
subject has occupied his attention more or less 
for the la.st twenty- three years What is already 
stated about Mr. Kerney- cannot fail to demon- 
strate that he is a man of remarkable ability- and 
great energy- and would certainly run a large In- 
stitution for the deaf more successfully- and cred- 
itably- than a good many hearing persons who 
have been elevated to the position of superinten- 
dent through the influence of politicians. 

Twenty--three students started to college with 
Mr. Kerney in 1879. tmt only four were graduat- 
ed w-ith him. His classmates are among the most 
prominent deaf, among whom are Rev. Philip J, 
Hasenstab, of Chicago ; Prof. Samuel G. David- 
ton, of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
at Mt. Airy ; Prof. N. Field Morrow, of the In- 
diana School for the Deaf at Indianapolis, and 
William Brookmire, of the United States Pension 
Department, at Washington, D. C. It is a cu- 
rious fact that these gentlemen were .so poor that 
Mr. Brookmire had to work on his father’s small 
and barren farm during the summer to earn a 
few dollars ; that Mr. Hasenstab started a shoe- 
maker’s shop in the college attic to enjoy a little 
income : that Mr. Davidson w-as barely- able to 
meet expenses and helped his overwork- 
ed mother during his summer vacation to cradle 
her numerous children to sleep ; and that Mr. 
Kerney’s small fortune had been spent to get an 
education, so that w-hen he was graduated from 
college, he borrowed a wheel-barrow to handle 
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Mr. Kerney and Daughter. 




his trunk from the depot. Mr. Morrow was an 
exception — *■ a lucky dog" — liberally supported 
by his noble mother fortunateU' made wealthy 
by her marriage three times. 

Mr. Kerney would liave been the sole owner of 
the famous Bear Lithia Springs Hotel and Cot- 
tages at Elkton, Va., to-day but for the great fire 
through which he lost everything except the suit 
of cloths he wore then. The United States 
Government has recognized the remarkable medi- 
cinal water a little better than the Buffalo Lithia 
Springs — the most wideh^ advertised of this class 
in the world. The location of Bear Lithia Springs 
is ideas — one thousand feet above the sea level, 
two miles from Elkton, Norfolk dl Western 
Railroad ; five hours from Washington, six from 
Baltimore, eight from Philadelphia, and ten from 
New York City. The property comprises two 
hundred and eighty acres, with a large lawn 
beautifully shaded with oak forest trees. The 
scenery is the most beautiful in the Shenandoah 
Valley. All of the surroundings are associated 
with many important and thrilling episodes in 
American history. Nature has bestowed upon 
this favored spot the most wonderful lithia spring 
in the world, from which flows 4,000,000 gallons 
a day — the largest Spring of its kind in existence. 
The sanitary condition, the perfect mountain air, 
charming surroundings, and pure water all tend 
to make it a desirable place in which to live. 
The valuable property is owned b5- Col. A. G. 
Dickerson of New York who has already become 
a millionaire. A magnificient hotel is to be 
erected there by a Syndicate at a cost of a million 
dollars in the near future. 

Since Mr. Kerney 's sojourn in Ix>s Angeles, he 
has been a leading spirit among the deaf there, and 
has not hesitated to defend their interests. His 
recent controvers}’ with Senator Fred Smith over 
the establishment of oral day schools, is well 
known, and he presented some very strong argu- 
ments in support of the State School at Berkeley. 

Such is the life storj’ of a deaf-mute who 
did not know his own name until he was fifteen, 
graduated from a State school, passed through 
college, superintended a school for the deaf and 
edited and managed a great newspaper for the 
deaf all inside of the brief period of twenty- 
seven years. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

r * NHERE is now visiting in Philadelphia 
I at the home of his son. Prof. F'. W. 
I Booth, an elderly deaf gentleman well- 
M known over the whole length and 
breadth of this country ; one of a very 
few deaf persons still living who owe 
their early training to the pioneer teachers of the 
deaf of America — Gallaudet and CeRkc ; one 
who was probably the first of his kind (in Ameri- 
ca, at least,) to engage in the elevated and respon- 
sible work of journalism with so much success as 
he had, and w'ho is to-day held in the highest es- 
teem by all who know him, either personallj- or 
by name, and there is no one among his fellow- 
deaf more desenung of such veneration. 

This man is Mr. Edmund Booth, of Anamosa, 
Iowa. 

Father Time is very generous to Mr. Booth, if 
we may regard longevitj’ of life a blessing, for 
few attain his age of fourscore }'ears and nigh 
eleven, and, barring accident, he appears to have 
a number of years to spare. Tall and big as he 
is, with his spruce white beard and clean, well- 
preserved round features which are so suggest- 
ive of good health, he has a patriarchial appear- 
ance that is as interesting as it is admirable. Of 
all the deaf whom the writer has seen anywhere, 
some only approach him in stature while none 
impressed him with as much interest as Mr. 
Booth has. Really, we mean no ftatterj’ — mind 
you. 

How can you doubt our sincerity, knowing Mr. 
Booth to be one of the oldest living (if not the 
olde!5t) and foremost deaf of America ? Why 
should he not be able to interest us more when 
he is perhaps the only remaining member of the 
old generation who saw, talked, joked, played, 
and assoeiated, as pupil, with the two illustrious 
men to whom we may all trace our education ? 
A man who has done life’s duty well, who has 
made his mark in his chosen calling, who has re- 
flected so much honor upon his class, as we know 
Mr. Booth to have done, ought, we believe, to be 
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given the satisfaction of knowing before the 
grave closes over him that the world appreciates 
his life labors. 

Who among you would not be happier to know 
how well the world regards your labours before 
your death ? 

The presence of Mr. Booth here, as stated at 
the beginning of these remarks on him, awaken- 
ed such a curiosity to see him, both on account 
of his prominence in the deaf world and as the 
father of Prof, F. W. Booth who taught some of 
us, that no sooner had the news been known 
than an invitation to address the Clerc Literary 
Association was extended him. 

On Thursday evening. May 2nd, the aged 
editor of The Anamosa Eureka responded to 
the call and then many for the first time saw his 
towering form. It seemed a peculiar coincidence 
that he who is probably the olde.st deaf person 
living, now addressed the oldest association of 
the deaf in America. 

Comfortably seated on a revoling chair on the 
platform, before an audience that numbered ful- 
13’- a hundred, Mr. Booth began bv' sa3'ing that 
he had read of Mr. Walker's lecture on ‘‘The 
Messages of the Old Regime” and it had suggest- 
ed to him that he might go back man3'^ more 
3^ears and tell of older times. 

And he did. 

He paid a beautiful tribute to the elder Gal- 
laudet as he knew him. His rule was b3' love, 
and as he loved so was he loved. A point which 
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Edmund Booth. 

he took pains to impress upon his audience was 
that, Gallaudet. though a Congregationalist, 
never, throughout all the time of his connection 
with the education of the deaf, uttered a word 
against the Catholic Religion, or an3- other sect. 
The religion that he taught the deaf was the 
religion of God and Jesus Christ, and nothing of 
a sectarian nature. 

Mr. Booth showed the greatest excitement 
when he spoke of Laurent Clerc, whom he was 
proud to claim as having taught him most. He 
denied emphaticalh' that Clerc ’s knowledge of 
English was lacking to fit him as a teacher. It 
was good, lucid and free, though he never at- 
tempted nor aspired to be an author. In em- 
phasizing Clerc 's fitness to be a teacher, he com- 
pared him to the recentH- promoted Jlajor Gen- 
eral Funston’s fitness to be an officer in the re- 
gular arm3u 

Funston, 3’ears ago, failed to pass the neces- 
sar3' examination for admission at West Point to 
train him for the regular arm3'. That cooled 
down his arm3’ aspirations until the war with 
Spain gave him an opportunity to enlist in the 
volunteer service. He enlisted and soon forged 
his way to the front, receiving promotion 
after promotion. During his service in the Phil- 
lippines, the capture of Aguinaldo. the leader of 
the rebellion, was man3' times attempted by 
Funston’s superiors, regular arm3' officers; but, 
the wih^ chief was just like a flea. Ever3' 
time the Americans thought the3’ could put a 
finger on him, he, like the flea, was not there. 
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Finalh', Funston, the rejected aspirant for mili- 
tarr- honors, conceived a scheme of his own for 
the capture of the reljel chief and met with such 
brilliant success that he was soon thereafter pro- 
moted to his present high rank in the regular 
army. His promotion caused a furore among 
arm 3* officers who never dreamed of his going be- 
fore them in rank, but public opinion has upheld 
Funston 's fitness for the place. 

In like manner, Mr. Booth declared, Clerc was 
the right man in the right place. He was a 
most successful teacher, beloved by his pupils, 
respected b3' his associate teachers, and honored 
and valued b3' the Directors of the School. 

So Laruent Clerc, the first teacher of the deaf, 
after being dead these man3' 3’ears, has still an 
earnest champion in one of his pupils — Edmund 
Booth, who is himself the be.st living proof of 
his success as an English teacher ! Let us be 
satisfied with the testimonv' of so honorable a 
man ! And so we sa3', All honor to the mem- 
or3^ of Clerc ! 

Brief tributes were also paid to Messrs. Weld 
and Hutton, and he closed his address with some 
fatherl3' advice to the deaf. He counselled them 
especialh' to cultivate the virtues of integrit3r 
and industr3- as the3- were indispensable to suc- 
cess in the business world. 

Afterwards his son. Prof. F. W. Booth, made a 
short address. He was pleased to have his 
Philadelphia friends become acquainted with his 
father, of whom he alwa3-s felt proud. He relat- 
ed how his father, who was an Abolitionist, had 
so persistentU' and fearlessh' supported the cause 
of Abolition, both in the columns of his paper 
and on the street. Northern men who favored the 
South were contemputousK’ dubbed “copper- 
heads" b3' him in his pajier. Often he would 
meet a copperhead on the street and a heated 
discu.ssion invariabh* resulted, Mr. Booth speak- 
ing orall3', and his voice often rose to such a 
high pitch that he (the son) could hear it at a 
distance. His father’s antagonists rarel3- at- 
tempted to reph', knowing it would be useless to 
talk back to a deaf man, and young Booth 
thought from it that his father alwa3’s had the 
best of the argument. 

Addresses finished, an opportunit3' '"'as given 
to those present to meet Mr, Booth and he was 
warmh- greeted b3- all. It was, indeed, an honor 
as well as a pleasure to be addressed b3' such a 
distinguished and aged deaf gentleman as Ed- 
mund Booth is. 

After publicU" acknowledging the donation of 
fift3’ dollars to the Home Fund of the Pennsyl- 
vania Societ3' b3- Mrs, George W. Steenrod, of 
Wheeling, West Virginia, Secretar3’J. A. Mcll- 
vaine, Jr., of the Board of Trustees, adds : — 

“ It is further ver3’ gratif3-ing to announce 
that Mrs. Steenrod has expressed a desire to 
completel3’ furnish the assembU' room, or chapel 
of the proposed Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf 
Persons, as a memorial to her husband, the late 
Mr. George W. Steenrod. In the event of her 
death before the Home is established, she has in- 
structed her daughter, Mrs. PlatoffZane, to carry 
out her wishes. ’’ 

The writer ma3' add that Mrs. Steenrod has 
long been a member, and is regarded a warm 
friend of our Societv'. 

The ironical reference, bv- tire Kinetoscope 
editor, to the use of All Souls’ Church for the 
Deaf b3' the Chinese Mission of Philadelphia, in 
the previous issue, ma3' have the effect of caus- 
ing alarm among those who are not well inform- 
ed upon the matter, the editor being one of them,, 
but to others it must be amusing. 

This minor editor (which name we shall give 
him to distinguish him from the Chief Editor of 
the Worker) swooped down upon a simple as- 
sertion made bv’ this writer in the Deaf-Mutes^ 
Jourrial recenth', to the effect that the leader of 
the Chinese Mis.sion “is disposed to treat the 
deaf fairU’, " and inferred his disbelief in the 
honest3' of a humble missionar3- as though all 
ministers of the Gospel were deceivers. And 
the buncoing of the New York deaf form- 

ed his only ground for suspicion. 

Probabl3-, the minor editor, through his great 
love of iron\’. will grant us license to indulge in 
such ecstasies also and excuse the foregoing 
comments if the3' are not to his liking. 

But, serioush-, we meant all that the abused 
words implied. And more besides ; but, not be- 
ing public propert3', we deemed it wise to curb 
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OUT language as we did on that point. It is pos- 
sible that the deaf may gain more throiigli tlie 
arrangements than they expect, and tiiis is sa\-- 
ing a great deal. Wait and see how far we are 
right and remember that “ who laugh last 
laughs best. " 

This writer has seen tlie Agreement for the u.se 
of All Souls’ by the Cliinese and saw nothing 
whatever in it to justify a suspicion that the 
church will eventuall\' come under the control of 
the Celestials. The deaf will continue in abso- 
lute control, the Chine.se simplv contributing so 
much quarterly or annually for the use, wear 
and tear of the churcii. They are only to wor- 
ship in it, having a Mission House for their 
other purposes They are not wealthy enough 
to buy the church over the heads of the deaf. We 
do not even believe that thev would care to buy 
it if they were given an option. The"wilv 
celestials” know ttiat it is cheaper to use than 
to own. 

Why then should the minor editor feel ahirni- 
ed and predicate a similar fate for .\11 Souls’ as 
befell the St. .A.uu’s of New York ? 

Philadelphia is not in New York b\- ninety 
miles ! 

The WOUKER has already published a notice 
of Prof. John P. Walker's most excellent lecttire 
before tlie Clerc Literary Association, on April 
i8th, and it is only c )giiizance of our esteemed 
friend's modesty and the consequent dread of the 


China Deaf School News. 

Chefoo. Chix.\, October, 1900. 

E .ARLY this month little Yii Swcn-tien 
returned to school. He .seems glad to 
be with us again, but he has a sad stor3- 
to tell. Before he went home, his 
mother died. We told him about it, 
but hedid not seem to quite understand 
until he went home and found her place emptv\ 
He told us all about it in disconnected words, — 
spelled, suppleinented bj’ graphic pantomime. 
He said his two little brothers had died too. 
Their home was so poor that thej’ didn’t get 
enough to eat and the\- missed the mother’s care. 
Yii Swen tien is the protege of the girls in the 
C. I. M. School. 

Dr. Edwards, who came out from England to 
learn, if possible, something more about the fate 
of the dear ones in Tal Yuen-fu, brought a little 
package from Mrs. Edwards to Si Shiu-en. He 
liad never had anything sent to him before and it 
was pathetic to see his pleasure. His face flush- 
ed and he trembled with excitement. The sweets 
he shared with the other boys and the pencils he 
has to use. The box of paints delighted him and 
Mrs. Wells, who is stajnng with us this winter, 
gave him a book of outline drawings for color- 
ing. We have not told him of our fear that his 
family has all been massacred. 


"This rear 1110113- of tlie ' ‘ Great Knife Socie- 
ty, ” (Boxers) killed verv- 1113113' people ; also, 
took fire and burned ver3' 1113113’ houses. We, at 
this place, have veri' few of the boxers, and they 
have not burned our lioii.se nor killed any of the 
people in our yard. This is because the Heaven- 
ly Father guards us. We thank the Heavenly 
Father. 

” We also, thank 3’ou for giving money to Mrs, 
Mills to open this school. We help Mr. Sen tone 
the photographs to sell to gain money for the 
school, because there are many deaf children 
who should come to school. Mrs. Mills does not 
dare to tell them to come because the money is 
not suflScient. 

‘‘ We beg you all to give more 1110003- fo Mrs. 
Mills so that she can ask 111303- children to come 
to school. Written b3- Tsei Tien-fu, Wen Ging- 
hai, and Tshin Shiu-giei.” 

We give below the sums received during the 
first four inonths of the 3'ear, Interest in the 
school is growing and ever3' now and again we 
are cheered and encouraged by being able to add 
the name of a new circle of friends to our list. 
We wish these friends could know just what 
their gifts mean to us. The running expenses of 
the school during the.se months amount to about 
S200.00 per month. The deficit has had to come 
out of our small bank account. 

Over and over we say, ” It is God’s work. It 
cannot fail. He will send all we need.” 
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Presbyterian Missionaries at Chefoo, with Mrs. A, T. Mills- 


editoiial shears that makes us refrain from fur- 
ther com iiients upon it here. We believe, how- 
ever, that a good many of the readers of the 
Worker have seen our report of the lecture in 
The Deaf-Mutes' Journal, issue of April 25, which 
the Worker shears could not reach, and. this 
being so, we feel some degree of satisfaction by 
this slight reference to it. 

B3' this time most of the readers must have 
heard of the sad fate which befell Peter J. Leon- 
ard, of Williamsport, Pa., who dropped dead al- 
most immediately after riding a 300-gear wheel 
for a trial. The cause of the death was heart 
failure from the great strain endured in riding 
such a heavy w-heel. It has developed since that 
the entire family to which he belonged, ,save a 
brother who was burned to death, was scourged 
by the same fate. Mr. Leonard was one of the 
best known deaf in his locality, bearing an ex- 
cellent reputation, and his sudden taking off was 
doubtle.ss a great shock to his many friends. 

According to the newspapers, at famaqua. Pa., 
recently, while eight-3-ears-old Annie Politus w-as 
playing “deaf and dumb” with several compan- 
ions her pretended affliction became real. Phy-si- 
cians have since succeeded in restoring her vocal 
powers partiall3', if not conipleteh-. We believe 
that Annie w-ill never indulge in such silly play 
again and that her misfortune proved an effectual 
warning to her companions in the play and to 
others who hear of her case. 

James S. Reider. 


Mr. and Mrs. Key-, who have been with us 
several months, have returned to Scotland. Mrs. 
Key w-as much interested in the deaf school and 
she may- be able to tell some of our friends in 
Scotland about it. 

The teacher, Mr. Sen, takes a personal interest 
in each pupil that is very- pleasing. He says of 
them, '■ Tshin Shii Giei is the most careful and 
pains-taking in his work. Men Ying-hai w-rites 
the best, but forgets the easiest, while Tsei Tien- 
fu is the brightest and can write the most charac- 
ters. ” Like some other teachers he gives the most 
time to the brighter pupils and finds it a little 
slow- to work with the dull ones. 

The boy-s have been writing letters to send out 
with the News. They- couldn’t make enough 
copies to go all around, but another time we will 
send to those w-ho don ’t get them now. We had 
■never told the deaf boy-s about the “Boxers” and 
thought they knew nothing about the war, so w-e 
w’ere surprised, when composing the letter, that 
they w-anted to write about it. They have seen 
so many w-ar-ships coming and going in the har- 
bor that sometimes they- have been quite excited, 
and they- know- there is fighting. 

Below is a translation of their letter : — 

“ Teachers and brother and sister students in 
the Deaf Schools of foregin countries, greeting ; 

“We, at school, the Heavenly- Father guards. 
Our teacher, ( Mr, Sen) and Mrs. Mills, and all 
our pupils are very well. We thank the Heaven- 
ly Father. 


Gifts received during the first four months of 
1900 : 


Jan, By School for the Deaf, Delavan, W-is., U,S.A. 


By A friendj C. I. M. Chefoo, 

,, Mr. Liu Shiu-san, (a Chinese friend) ic 

Feb. „ Dr, Westervelt, TT.S. A. $ 100, 00, 2'20 g-io ) 
,, Albany St. D. D. Church, Edinburg. ] 


,, C. I. M. Girl.s’ School, per Mr*. _>eer. . . . 

,1 Archie Orr— Ewing 

,, Mrs. L. Doolittle, Hangchow 

Mar. ,, Mi.ss A. McKinney. Oledo. 111 ., U.S. A. .. 
,, C.I.JI. Girls' School per Miss Chnrcher.. 
,1 C.I.M. Girls’ School per Miss Burton . . . . 

,, Mr. Burnett, Chefoo 

., Sale of photographs 

April ,, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Cooper, C.I.M 

,, C.I.M. Girls’ School, per Miss Chnrcher 

,, Deaf of Belfast, per Mr, Harris J20 

,, Mrs. Curie, New Zealand, £i 


236.18 

20.00 

1.00 

25.00 

20.00 

4.00 

7.00 
to. 00 

11. 00 
5 00 
2.20 

196.15 

9-68 


(Mexcian) $587.63 

November, 1900. 

We are always glad to receive the papers 
published in the interests of the Deaf, and wish 
to thank those editors who have kindly- noticed 
our w-ork in their columns. 

The October number of The Association Retiew 
has some beautiful reproductions of photographs 
of our school. We hope that other school papers 
may have them. 

Some of the friends may like to know more 
about our work in photography. We bought the 
camera a year ago last June with private means. 
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There were quite a number of negatives with the 
outfit that had been made by the young Chinese 
gentleman ndio had owned it. \Ve began with 
these, learning to print and tone. Then Mr. 
Elterich, who is an excellent amateur artist, of- 
fered to help and had made a good main" fine 
negatives for us. Mr. SCm has learned to do the 
work now, but he succeeds better with portraits 
than landscapes. Several of the deafboj’s are 
helpful both in printing and toning. It is an inter- 
esting sight to see them all at work. One boy 
has the tray with the alum solution in it, another 
the gold and another the hypo. Sometimes, 
when we have a large number of photos to tone, 
we have six trays going at once. Then the five 
older boys and the cook all have to help. The 
boys have learned to watch for the changes in the 
tones, keep count of the number put through the 
bath and watch the clock. If the teacher leaves 
a photo too long they call his attention to it. In 
the final washing, which requires a good deal of 
water to be brought Si Shiu-en and NingSi-dshu 
help for they are the strongest. No one is so 
helpful as Ning Si-dshu. •' His hands are good 
to use”, as the Chinese say. He washes up the 
tra3".s and measuring glasses and puts everj’thing 
awa3' in nice order. The boys know that the 
nione3' we gain helps to buy their food and the3" 
alwa3'S work cheerfuHv'. The teacher gladlv" 
does this extra work without extra pa\'. He is 
ambitious to earn enough to pa3' his own salar3-. 


is in U. S. A. on a well-earned furlough. He 
will be glad to visit any schools for the deaf where 
the3- ma3" wish to know more about our work. 
Address, Rev. Geo. Cornwell, Presbyterian Mis- 
sion House, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

We aic greath' interested in Miss Swainson's 
work for the Deaf in India, and always look in 
the British papiers for her letters. In one she 
said that they wanted to do something to help us 
here. Just to think of the poor deaf in India 
wanting to help the poor deaf in China. We 
want very much to hear directly from Miss 
Swainson. 

Gifts for Ma3- and June. 

Mexican S 

By The Kien E. Feng Bant, Cliefoo 60.00 

"The C. I. M Girls' School per Miss Churcher 2..35 

”A friend, C. I. M. Cliefoo i.fc 

“ Photographs sold 5.00 

“Tsei Tien Fu’s father, Hang Chou ,5.00 

‘"Mrs. Rose, Isle of Wight .^5~o-o| 

" Mrs. Holt-Skinner Ryde, Isle of Wight 5-0-0 I 
“ Deaf of Edinburgh, Scot, peMi.ss Dewar. 50-0-0 644.51 

“ Dr. E, H, Edwards — sent from Italy 2-0-0 I 

“ Royal Inst., for the Deaf, Glasgow, Scot.i-io-o 
“ Miss Ellen Ward, Chicago, 111 ., 1 12-8 I 

School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich., 1 '. S. A i, 5-95 

“ Dr. Westervelt, Rochester, N. Y. Mex. $145 
less H ex. 144.27 


June. 

Mrs. Liu on her son’s expenses, Chefoo 4.00 

‘‘ C.I. M. Girls’ School, per Miss Church, Chefoo. 3.60 

” Mrs. McCandliss. Hoihow, Hainan io.Oq 

“ Photographs sold Ll-Og 

‘ Miss Hancock, C. I. M. “Chefoo 5.O0 


ter, brought a quick response from ‘"The Eph- 
phatha” S. S. Washington, D. C., through Dr. 
Gallaudet ; also, a kind word from Prof. El3’ of 
the Maryland School and the letter was printed 
in The Tablet, We,st Va., School. If other 
replies have been sent they have not reached up 
3'et. We would specialh- thank the young 
friends at the college for their gift. 

"The Sweet Company.” formed for the benefit 
of the school b3’ Mrs. Mason Wells and Roger 
Mills, has gained $20. The friend.s have been 
pleased with the canth- and several orders were 
sent in. Pulled taff3' was sold for forty-five 
cents per lb.; taffy' and creams, for sixty cents ; 
mixed creams, for seventy cents ; chocolate 
creams and cocoanut ice for eighty cents. These 
prices are in Mexican cents and are equal to about 
half the amount in U. S. currency. 

The deaf boys had their first taste of Christ- 
mas this year. Mrs. Eckford, whose hubsand 
and sons are members of the firm of Cornable, ’ 
Eckford <& Co., Chefoo, .sent, together with their 
gifttotheschool, aXmasbox. We found the boys 
did not at all object to the taste of foreign sweets 
and the pretty tin boxes that held the Butter 
Scotch are kept among their treasures now. The 
bon-bons they thought as good as fire crackers. 
Two of the boys have a little hearing and all en- 
joyed the sensation caused by the sharp percus- 
sion. To these we added some of the things left 
us by Dr. Edwards. It was a happy time for 
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Cl.v.ss of Chinese Deaf Pupii„s. 
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Mr. Sen Teaching .v Little Deaf Boy. 


He has often worked over hours, and this month 
we purchased him a watch out of the money as a 
little reward for his faithfulness. It is second- 
hand and only cost about five dollars, but it 
keeps good time and he is pleased with it. 

We were delighted to have a visit from Dr. 
Edwards on his way north. He was plea.sed to 
find that Si Shiu-en had made some progre.ss. 
From Tientsin he sent us a letter which we take 
the liberty of sharing partly with our readers. 
He says : — 

I need not say what a pleasure it was to see you and 
to find that you were so comfortably settled in your new 
quarters. The school I was much pleased with and it was 
quite a comfort to know that poorSan-san is in such good 
hands. 

We pray that as his life has been spared he maybe 
truly converted and somehow or other find a niche where 
he may spend a useful life. 

I wish we were able to do more for the school at pre- 
sent, but meanwhile will you please accept the enclosed 
cheque to be put down as towards San-.san’s expenses. 

***•»** 

“With every good wish and praying that continued 
blessing may re,st upon you and your work. 

“ Believe me. Very sincerely yours, 

E. H. Edw.vrds. ” 

San-san is Si Shiu-en ’s baby' name by which 
Dr. Edwards knew him. As .soon as possible Dr. 
Edwards will go on to Tai Yuen fu. We pray 
that he ina3’ be kept and strengthened on the sad 
journey. 

Mr. Cornwell, a members of our Committee, 


"Rent of room to guests, H month 7.50 

Mexican S 920.78 

December, 1900. 


We come to the close of this most remarkable 
3'ear in the history of China with a glad note of 
praise, thanking God for his keeping power and 
for all we have been able to do for the Deaf 
School. The last business transaction of the 
3’ear was done at the U. S. Consulate, where we 
paid the $2500 still due the Chinese Bank on the 
mortgage, which is now held b3- Mrs. Nevins, at 
a much lower rate of interest. This made the 
writing and stamping of a new paper necessary, 
but this Consul John Fowler did at his own ex- 
pense as a gift to the school, thus adding another 
item to the many way's in which he has helped 
missionaries this year. 

Our debt to the Managers of the Chinese Bank, 
however, is one that cannot be paid in dollars, 
for they helped us at a trying time and to them 
is largely due our present comfortable circum- 
stances. We heartily thank them and trust they 
will continue their interest in the school. 

We call the attenton of friends to the condi- 
tions of the new mortgage. It is given for o/iiy 
three yesLTS. We have now a definite time limit 
in which to raise the sum required, — viz, S5500. 
We feel sure that the Deaf of Christian lands are 
not going to fail us in this matter. The person- 
al letter sent to friends with our Sept. School let- 


them. They learned to spell and write, "Jesus’ 
birthday.” Yie-Su di sSng i. 

Two more of our boys returned this month, 
Sei Yin nai and Shi Hio-dao. Yin-nai’s father 
has promised to pay his son’s board. They 
brought a present of forty eggs to Mrs. Mills. 

Dshang Shiers -seng, the artist who draws our 
our pictures, has returned. He has been caring 
for his sick father, who died a few vears ago. 

Dshang Shien-.seng is the only Christian in 
his village and his family insisted that he should 
give his father a heathen burial. He refused 
and then they kicked and beat him until he was 
nearly insensible ; then they dragged him along 
the village street to the temple and were forcing 
him to his knees before the idols when a heathen 
neighbor interferred and he was released. He 
stood one side while the others burned incense 
and performed the kow-to ceremony. 

M hen the first cold days came the bovs shiver- 
ed and tucked their hands up their sleeves Chinese 
fashion. Tien fu asked. "Is it cold up in heav- 
en?” "No,” the teacher replied. He thought 
a little and then asked. " Is there snow in heav- 
en?” "No,” was the reply again. A queer 
look came on his face and he said, " You sa\’ it 
is not cold and there is no snow, up in heaven, 
j'et the snow comes from above. How is that?’’ 
-Another day he asked. "Is it far to heaven?” 
again; " Did you ever see Jesus?” He is far 
more curious about these things than the other 
boys. 
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While many winters have served to whiten her 
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A I’UPii, With Mrs. Mii.i.s. 

We give below the gifts and money received 
from other sources during the last six "months of 


once raven tresses, we noticed that wrinkles and 
crows-feet were conspiciously absent. 

We regret that no flash-light was taken of 
those assembled, but as the rooms are newly de- 
corated it was not deemed advisable b}’ our host, 
owing to the flashlights that are not smokeless. 

Messrs. Wilkinson, McLaren and Reynolds 
followed with appropriate speeches. 

The young heir of the Dunlap’s home made his 
pre.sence felt among the ladies wdien he returned 
from the Armorj', after ten P.M., and enjoyed 
himself ver3’ much in their companj'. Ice-cream 
was again served to the few who remained to an 
earlj’ hour, as well as some of our host’s choice 
little cigars to the gentlemen. We were showm 
some oil paintings of Miss Rose Praegers, of 
Portland, Oregon, who was a guest of the 
Dunalps about a j-ear ago. and who is soon to 
renew- her visit. Her cousin, Miss Gertrude Max- 
well. (“Pansy”) is also expected in New York 
w'ith her. 

Thursdaj- evening, April iith, we were pre- 
sent at Carnegie Hall, bj’ invitation of ^Ir. 
Hutchinson, to witness an exhibition of his in- 
struments for enabling the deaf to hear, before a 
meeting of the New York Honioepathic clinic. 
There were 01113- three deaf-mutes present. One 
deaf gentleman mentioned he could hear a little 
in one ear, but could not articulate or understand 
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the 3’ear. A full financial statement will be sent what is spoken. Perhaps with practice the in- 

out next month. We wish to thank mo.st hearti- struments mav be of use to him. 


Silent Worker hhug. 


ly every one who has helped us. either by gifts 
or appreciative words, and ask that they may 
continue their interest in prayers for the school 
and its succe.ss: 


July —China Inland Mission Girls’ School, Chefoo. 5.12 

Aug.- ■' '■ 2.00 

•' Silent Workers,” Rochester, N, Y. ; Miss 

Hamilton /40-10-0 ■^' 66 .^Q 

Sept.-Deaf Mute Convention, Toronto, Miss Fraser ' 

$22.56 43.77 

China Inland Mission Girls’ School, Chefoo. . i.88 

Del. ” '■ '* '■ . .. 2.00 

Photographs sold 28.00 

Mi.ss Reid ,j[oo 

Nov.— ‘'Eplipaliatha” S. S. D. and D. College, 


Washington, D. C. ,^.3-5-11 

Photographs .sold ' 

Dr. E. H. Edwards, Tai Yuen-fu 

China Inland Girls’ School, Chefoo. 
Dec.— Miss J. F. Moule, C. M. S. Hangchow. 
A friend 


.30.29 
49.10 
200.00 
,3.62 
10.00 
1. 00 


Rev. Hallock. Am. Pres. Mission... 

Mrs. Eckford, Chefoo 

Photogr.aphs sold 

Gain on candy sold 

Rent of room, 6 months at S15.00 


25.00 

60.00 

45.00 

20.00 

90.00 
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Brooklyn Borough, N. Y. 

/'''ONTR.'\RY to expectations, Easter morning, 
April 7th, dawned with a downpour of rain, 
dampening the feelings of our friends, who had 
anticipated to enjo3’ a fair sunshin3' da3', so 
they could appear resplendent in "their* new 
Spring finery. While the sun shone for a few 
minutes after the noon hour, it was a dreary 
day. 

At services for the deaf at St. Matks, the 
-contrasting tints of the flowers that decorated 
the chancel made a fine di.splaj’. 

After the .services Mr. Chamberlain baptized 
the infant son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schind- 
ler, aged sixteen months. Mr. Schindler’s 
nephew assumed the role of godfather. Several 
relatives were present. 

On the evening of April 9th, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dunlap, of Hancock street, gave a party 
in honor of Mrs. Dunlap's birthday. Only a 
Tew of their most .select and intimate friends were 
invited, and the fact that it was to be a birth- 
■dav’ party, was on the occasion kept a secret. 
.About eighteen, including Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamberlain and his sister, Mrs. Knox, were 
pre.sent. Those favored few who were invited 
considered themselves fortunate, as the Dunlaps 
possess a palatial and elegantly furnished home. 
About eight p.m., the banquet w-as announced as 
being in readiness, and the guests descended to 
the dining-room, where mid.st choice cut flow- 
ers was spread a feast worthy of the house of 
Dunlap. 

Rev. Chamberlain made the initial speech, 
complimenting our hostess on her natal day, 
also on hayfing preserved her youthful appear- 
ance through her many years of married life. 
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homes are scattered, which would neccessitate 
a large amount of car fare to visit them person- 
ally, or an outlay of postage stamps. And then 
it mu.st be considered that collections are often 
made on Sunda3' in church for this or that 
purpose. 

Is it anj' more wrong that nione3’ collected in 
a church should go to the man, who has the 
photographs, than it is when it is collected for 
the church itself. 

The nioving picture exhibition given by 
the Guild of Silent Workers, on the evening of 
April 2Sth, was ver3' much appreciated and en- 
tertaining. While the attendance was fair, the 
downpour of rain on the evening kept many 
awaj- who has purcha.sed tickets. .Slides of 
the various Imstitutions for the deaf in the Uni- 
ted States, as well as of foreign countries, were 
shown, also portraits of the illustrious men 
who have devoted their lives to the interests 
of the deaf and their education. There were also 
some comic pictures displayed. A large phono- 
graph played sweet strains for the benefit of the 
hearing. 

On the evening of Saturday, Ajjril 27th, Miss 
Hanatha Henry tendered to "her most intimate 
friend. Miss Mar3- Reiley, a surprise part3-. Quite 
a large gathering was present. Miss Reiley had 
just sent Miss Henry a letter rquesting her com- 
pany the following Sunday to Newburgh, N. Y. 
With the assistance of Mr. Isaac Golland, Miss 
Reiley was led to believe that at present the visit 
was an impossibility, and that a party was to be 
tendered Miss Henry. When Miss Reilej’ entered 
the rooms of Miss Henr3' with a large bouquet 
and a pair of yellow kids, what was her amaze- 
ment when she was requested to read one of 
the invitations and found her own name inscrib- 
ed therein. The bouquet, the present of her 
e.scort, was intended for henself, as well as a 
pair of gold sleeve-buttons from Miss Henry. 


The writer lost his hearing at eight and is en- 
tirely deaf. His own experience is that with 
the instruments the totally deaf can hear sound 
by vibration. But it is with the greatest difficul- 
ty’ that one word can be distinguished from the 
other, as most of them seem to produce almost 
the same kind of vibration. 

Two of the intelligent deaf, in the March num- 
ber of the Silent Worker, without being in col- 
lusion, expressed pretty- much the same opinion 
on the matter ; and when it comes from these 
two, we think that the totally deaf have, at least 
at present, nothing to expect from the invention. 
We think its greatest field of usefulness will 
be among the partially deaf. 

Time and again, a member of the Guild has 
made charges against the treasurer, which were 
of a disparaging nature and reflected on his 
character. To settle the matter forever, a spe- 
cial investigating committee was appointed, and 
met on the evening of Saturday, March i6th, be- 
fore whom, and in the presence of the treasurer, 
the party was given a lengthy hearing. 

All the trouble was the result of this party 
having at one time been appointed chairman of 
of the finance committee. Not from any- choice 
on the part of the Guild, but because others de- 
clined to serve in that responsible position. And 
e 3 'en though the lately and newly appointed 
chairman of the finance committee had at his 
leisure, though not authorized to do so, made 
a lengthy and thorough examination of the ac- 
count book and found everything correct. 

This party- stubbornly persisted in his charges. 
At the examination he brought with him a pile 
of legal looking documents, his own work, as 
well as a book containing statements, also crude 
pen and ink draw-ings, which, while being some- 
what ridiculous, and the grammar of an unique 
nature, certainly possessed a slight sense of 
humor, as the whole matter of examining the 
account book can be done on a small sheet of 
foolscap. The treasurer came out of the or- 
deal with flying colors, much to 
the discomfiture of his accuser, 
and his charges have ended in an 
ignoble death. At the following kZ 
regular meeting, this member was 
given the alternati 3 -e of making a 
promise to preserx-e the peace 
hereafter or of resigning. H e 
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Surprise Party in Honor of Miss Mary Reiley. 



Various games were indulged in the first 
being a Tandem Part}'. Mrs. Chester Q. Mann 
took first prize, a handsome fancy candle and 
holder, for placing the lady nearest the tanden 
seat, blindfolded. Miss Minnie Ecka, second 
prize, — a fancy sea shell decorated as the booby 
prize, for placing the lady in an odd corner at the 
window. 

The second game was a Fishing Party. The 
first prize, a fancy fork went to Mr. Archie 
McLaren, for pinning a fish nearest the hook 
of the fisherman ; and why not, for Archie 
is at home with the water, 

Mrs. Pratt took the booby prize, a fine decorated 
photo-frame. 

Third game, which consisted in throwing two 
small rubber-balls into a circular frame, having a 
number of pockets. Miss Reile}' was successful 
in placing one in the center pocket, and was 
arvarded a fancy little milk pitcher. 

Mr. Mann, booby prize — a nickle-plated plate 
on a brass easel. 

Averj' agreeable and social evening was spent, 
several of the guests living at a distance remain- 
ing over night. 

Well, we think it is about time that Brooklyn 
was through with its season of gayet}'. 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. John Dunlap left 
for Buffalo on Friday, April 26th. Mis inten- 
tions are to obtain a better position during the 
Pan American Exposition, and a desire to learn 
to be independent in making his way in the 
world, w'ithout any assistance from relatives. A 
flash-light photograph by Mr. Moore, is repro- 
duced in reduced form. 

Cards are out, announcing the marriage of 
Miss Elizabeth Chamberlain, daughter of the 
Rev. and Mrs. John Chamberlain to Mr. 
Charles Taylor Shepard, on Mondaj’, the eighth 
of April last, at St. Luke’s Church, Man- 
hattan. Mrs. Chamberlain is known to many 
of the deaf, as a very charming young lady, 
of sweet and amiable disposition. We extend 
to her and her happy husband, the sincere con- 
gratulations of her silent friends. 

The Recorder has gone to join its predecessors 
in the independent paper line. 

We are sorry as time might have spoken in its 
favor, as subscriptions were beginning to ar- 
rive, Those who subscribed through the Brook- 
lyn agent, have had their money refunded. 

Mr. John Long, of Ireland, who has been liv- 
ing in Brooklyn for a number of years with his 
brother, sailed with him for England on April 
12th, to be gone several months, perhaps two 
years. 

The mother of Lena Woolman, nee Schloi5s, 
died suddenly, aged fifty-eight, on Thursda}", 
April 1 8th. of heart failure. Mrs. Woolman took 
the departure of her beloved mother very much 
to heart. Onh' a few months ago she was suni- 
tnoned from her Long Island home to the city 
to attend the sad rites over the body of a little 
niece. 

Your scribe was present with Mrs. Lane a 
friend of Mrs. Woolman, to take a last look at 
the mortal remains of her mother. 

Mrs. Lane, having known Lena, in her girl- 
hood’s days, as well as being a friend of many 
of her relatives. 

Sunday, April 28th, interesting services for 
the deaf in combination with services for the 
hearing, were held St. Marks’ church, Bishop 
Littlejohn was present and adminstered confirma- 
tion. Rev. Chamberlain interpreted for the deaf. 

The singing by the choir, we were told, was 
very fine, especially that of one gentleman who 
■sang Jerusalem unaccompanied by the others, in 
a very cultered voice and in grand style. 

John A. Dunlap. 

John A. Dunlap was born at Manchester, New 
Hampshire, and became deaf at the age of three. 
He entered the New York Institution at the age 
of ten, and remained there about ten years. F'or 
one who lost his hearing at such an eWlv age, he 
possesses a fair command of the English lan- 
guage. 

After he left the Institution he was apprenticed 
at the glass engraving business, but remained at 
it for about a year, after which time his brother, 
Robert Dunlap, opened a small hat manufactory 
and store in New York, which proved the step- 
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Silent Worker Eng. 

John A. Dunlap, 

IHce-Presideni of the Brooklyn Guild. 

ping-stone to the immense business now knorvn 
as Dunlap & Co. 

John assisted his brother in those early daj’S 
in the shop department, and it is .said that Rob- 
ert Dunlap’s after succe.ss was partly owing to 
the assistance of John in those days. 

Robert, the late Dunlap, in after years never 
forgot the kindness and affection his deaf bro- 
ther felt for him. 

John has ever since been employed at the Dun- 
lap factor}'. But as there are different depart- 
ments and experts are employed in each, each 
department has to lay off its employees at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. 

At the New York Institution he learned the 
trade of cabient making, and seemed to be very 
skillful at it. Several years ago, while idle, he 
made a miniature hou.se for one of his nieces, 
which the writer saw. It was very elegantly fin- 
ished in all its details. 

He was a member of the Manhattan Literary 
Association, and when they decided to give the 
first ball ever given by the deaf of New York, he 
was chosen chairman, and managed the affair 
with great success. Some five hundred are said 
to have been present, and Mrs. John Dunlap on 
that occassion led the grand march with her bro- 
ther-in-law Robert Dunlap, 

Many of the deaf were surprised on that occa- 
sion. as they had ridiculed the idea of the deaf 
having a ball. Leo Greis. 

188 .A.delphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hinetoscope and telephone, 

AND NEW YORK NOTES 
Edited by Alex.vnder L, Pach. 


I N the past I have frequently alluded to the 
several styles of idiot the hearing reporter 
makes of himself when he reports an affair 
in which the deaf are concerned, but the 
very quintessence of jackassity is reached 
in a story concerning Helen Keller which 
was published in the New York Journal of April 
28th, which told the public that that young lady 
kept a diary in which the entries '• wWe written 
in the deaf and dumb alphabet.” 

Next ! 

A few days ago a very successful fair for a cer- 
tain charity, was held' here in New York. Of 
the fair itself this stor}- has nothing to do. It 
concerns an aged, white-haired couple who aided 
materially in the success of the fair as they have 
for many years aided the Church under 'whose 
supervision, indirectly, the fair was held. 

Almost since its inception this couple have 
been faithful and consistent members of the 
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Church — not mere attendants, not loud mouthed 
and blatant howlers, and “ holier-than-thous” at 
church meetings, not honored with appointive or 
elective offices, but just faithful, consistent, hon- 
est. upright God-fearing worshippers. 

For some purpose, the Father they knelt in re- 
verence to, created them w'ith black skins. It is 
not for me to judge, but my private opinion is 
that the reason for this was to show how much 
whiter some black skinned people can be when 
compared with black-hearted though white-skin- 
ned people. 

But this conjecture is a mere aside. 

People with black skins of course must be re- 
legated 'to the rear, and in all the charitable and 
other features of the church life, these people 
have been assigned, and, indeed, willingly 
performed the most menial duties — .scullion work 
and all that sort of thing. 

Is there not reverence due their grey hairs ? 
Is there not respect due their faithful devotion ? 

Whether the congregation numbers ten or a 
hundred ; in summer’s heat or winter’s storms, 
they are sure to be present. No fair weather 
Christians are they ! 

But — 

And I say it sadly. 

Read the two newspapers for the deaf after any 
event at the church in question and note the flip- 
pant and coarse relics of slave days that are ap- 
plied to them ! 

Plain, though dignified Mr. and Mrs. is too 
good for them. The young reporter must need 
praise their services in language that, to them, 
must be as painful as it is repellant. 

Next time this good old couple condesend to 
serve the ” poor white trash, ” as many of them 
are, let us hope their faithful, consistent life ; 
their upright characters ; their fidelity to their 
church, will entitle them to the same respect as 
that extended to some of the ” whitened sepul- 
chures” whosecburch life, like their daily life, 
is a hollow pretense. 

Mr. Robert E. Maynard’s appeal for funds to 
the Peet Fund in aid of the Gallaudet Home, 
ought to meet with a readv response. 

Our New England cousins are original, if noth- 
ing el.se. Not long ago a couple up there cele- 
brated an anniversary of their wedding. Danc- 
ing followed, and after this truly sinful diversion 
there were sign renditions of the Lord’s Prayer, 
Hymns etc. 

There’s ingenuitv and admixture for vou ! ! ! 

What became of Mr. Geary’s Recorder? “ Lost, 
strayed or stolen ? 

The Deaf-Mutes' Register accords me an honor 
unparalelled in its history. This honor consists 
in printing for a second time, and many months 
after its first appearance, a paper I read before 
the Empire State Association at Rochester. 

The reason therefore was to correct an incon- 
.sequential error I made in speaking of the paper, 
as having been delivered at Saratoga. 

But the reading public can Judge whether any 
considerable part of the remarks that were made 
on the paper were sincere. The paper speaks for 
itself and is as full of truth as it was the day it 
was delivered. 

An amusing part of it is that Mr. Seliney 
openly states that no man is free to say what he 
thinks for himself as well as other ‘‘ wheel- 
horses” sat and carefully watched that certain 
objectionable truths were left unsaid ! 

The paper was full of strictures and truisms 
and as the Register printed it in full, together 
with all the comments, all may read it and judge 
for themselves. 

Mr. E. -Y. Hodgson did take part in the discus- 
sion as I said he did, though through an omis- 
sion of the Secretar}-, his remarks were not taken 
down — probably they were thought too trivial for 
preservation, for while that gentleman frequent- 
ly does talk in an interesting and forcible strain ; 
there are times when what he says loses point 
through the carelnessness with which he handles 
the manual alphabet and drops something like a 
third of the letters in spelled words. 

Jtt 

Speaking of inaccuracies ; in a recent article 
one of our papers published, which was barely 


Continued on Page tj/. 
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To THOSE of our pupils suffering anj- possible 
regret at the fact that their scholastic career is 
about to be interrupted for a brief season, during 
which they will have to go to their homes, we 
would offer the thought that September is but 
four months awaj\ 


The objection that the average 
Home institution for the deaf is lack- 
Influence. ing in home influences is scarce 
well founded. Oflacials cannot 
be long associated with children and not grow a 
sentiment of affection for them, and with this 
affection comes an interest that manifests itself 
in the thousand and one acts that make up the 
very best of home life. It is a home influence, 
however dominated by justice rather than o’er- 
weaning affection, and is in this respect even 
better than the ordinary “ home influence. ” 

No spring ever brought to our 
Our school such magnificence in 
Environment, foliage and verdure as that 
spread round us to-day. The 
removal a j'ear ago of here and there a tree, and 
the understanding with the children that the 
south acres shall be devoted to base-ball and all 
“ liorse play, ” leaves the front a feast for the eye ; 
and if environment has anything to do with hap- 
piness and progression this season should fill 
every heart with joy and give toevery child com- 
plete and perfect impetus to better work. 


The sketch of Professor Charles 
‘The Honor Kerney furnished us by Prof. 

That ’s Due. Henrj^ D. Peave.s, will be of in- 
terest to all of the very wide 
circle of his friends. There is scarce a name 
among the deaf of our land more widely or more 
favorably known than that of the founder of 
Once-a- Week. His paper was probably the best 
illustrated and best edited one ever published in 
the interests of the class, and its demise was a 
matter of sincere regret to all. 

Mr. Kearney, though a graduate of Gallaudet 
College, is largely self-educated, having added 


to the splendid store obtained at bis Alma Mater 
by unremitting study and re.search, and though 
totallj' deaf, is a man perfectlj’ at home among 
his .speaking brethren, one thoroughly “ restor- 
ed,” in everj' way except that vve cannot perhaps 
say of him tliat his speech is so natural and his 
mastery of the reading of speech so perfect that 
people around him, not aware of his lo.ss, would 
never suspect that he was totally devoid of hear- 
ing. The founder of the school at Evansville did 
hot continue at its head nor did the publi.sher of 
Once-a- ( 1 1 ?^.^ succeed in carrying the great burden 
he had assumed, but he has all the strength and 
hustle that brings greatness, and there is a sure 
future for our genial and big-hearted correspon- 
dent and friend. 

Upon the long vacant and tieglec- 
OirR ted lot diagonally opposite us there 

Neighbor, has in the past year arisen a veri- 
table educational Taj. Arcliitec- 
turallj' beautiful and in every way adapted for its 
work the new High School is, alike, an ornament 
to the city, a memorial to its founders and one of 
the most perfect in its appointments of all the 
buildings of its kind in the state. The expense 
of this splendid structure was but little short of 
$150,000 and yet no voice ha.s been raised to 
question its wisdom. Trenton has the good taste 
to think that a school-house saves its cost every 
decade by the lessened number of poor houses and 
prisons and has come to know that it is the best 
paj'ing of all investments of state monies. Our 
handsome neighbor, too, looking grimly across 
at us tells the public what a public benefit it 
would be if our proportions were as grand and 
our lines as beautiful as hers. We do not mind 
this lesson or the comparison with our beautiful 
neighbor over the waj’. The fruit it will bring 
will be a sentiment that the education of the deaf 
children of the state is at least as important as the 
education of those blessed with all their faculties, 
and that they deserve as well ; and mayhap a 
building that will compare in everj’ way with 
our neighbor will be ours. 


To THE close observer attending 
And now the great exhibitions of the 

The Pan- past few years no change has 

American. been more striking than that in 
the character of the educational 
exhibit.s presented. 

Even as late as the French Exposition of 1889 
there were many expressions of regret on both 
sides of the Atlantic that the United States had 
not given its school system a more prominent 
place. At the one of last year, ample space and 
perfection of arrangement resulted in a display 
satisfj’ing alike to the most exacting of the 
French savants and to the intelligent public of 
our own land. The first of the .sections embraced 
primary instruction ; the second, secondarj' in- 
struction ; the third, technical instruction ; the 
fourth, professional instruction ; and the fifth, 
superior instruction, i. e., that of the universit}^ 
The exhibits were so arranged that they were as 
a bright picture that might be grasped at a 
glance, but our country was not satisfied with 
this alone. It had in charge guides, speaking 
French and English, to explain everything con- 
nected with it. Nor was this all. Mr. Howard 
Rogers, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
New York, remained in Paris during the whole 
period of the exposition, delivering at brief in- 
tervals lectures on school life in the United States, 
the cinematograph was used as an aid to the 


lecturer and scenes from all grades from the kind" 
ergarteii to the College were enacted, and the 
phonograph sang the accompanying songs and 
repeated the recitations until the gathered audi- 
ences thought they were actually taking a tour of 
our American Schools. Monographs, nineteen in 
number, accompanied and perfected the work. 

These monographs tell us that there are 4,363 
public and private kindergartens in the United 
States with 8,937 teachers and 189,604 pupils, 
where in 1872 there were but 42 such establish- 
ments with 1,252 children ; that 38 of the 104 
normal schools of the country have organized a 
separate course of preparation for those pupils 
who intend to become teachers in the kindergar- 
ten ; that there are 15,000,000 school children 
enrolled altogether ; that $ 199,000,000. are spent 
annually upon primary instruction alone ; that 
the proportion of male teachers has fallen in less 
than twenty years from 43 to 32 per cents ; that 
there were in 1899, three hundred female school 
superintendents ; that the school child averages 
3'ears in school and seven months to the 
year ; that there is remarkable uniformity of work 
throughout the country so that if we compare the 
school work of the Denver schools with that of the 
classical city of Boston we will find no noticeable 
difference; that during the eight years course, 
orthography averages 516 hours, geography 500 
hours, history 150 hours, grammar 300 hours, 
and arithmetic 1190 hours ; that manual dexterity 
as shown in pemua-nship and drawing is part- 
icularly sought after; that there are 67,538 
pedagogical students in the country ; that more 
attention is paid to arithmetic and the studj' of 
nature than by any other nation ; and that the 
newspaper is fast becoming one of the real edu- 
cators of the countr\^ These monographs con- 
tain a world of other information, and are worthy 
of a careful study by every one interested in the 
training of j'outh. 

The coming Pan-American, with the splendid 
French Exposition yet fresh in its memory, and 
with the determination of outdoing it, is leaving 
no stone unturned in the arrangement of its ed- 
ucational exhibit. If it succeeds in its effort to 
give a yet better comprebension of educational 
conditions as they exist in our land than did the 
great exhibition of last year, it will indeed crown 
the work of ” the wonderful centurj'. ” 


The Clerc Literarj- Societj^has 
An Honored indeed been favored in having 
NEvSTor. as a recent lecturer the vener- 
able Edmund Booth. Mr. Booth 
has passed the ninety-first mile-stone on his jour- 
ney of life, but ‘‘age has not staled” one iota the 
zest he has taken in life, nor years abated one 
jot or tithe the particular interest he has ever felt 
in the doings of the deaf world, and the throng 
that gathered in the chapel of All Soul’s Church 
a week since was repaid by a talk that was the 
piece de resisistence of the season. 

Our fir.st meeting with Mr. Booth was a quarter 
of a century ago, at the old Pennsylvania In- 
stitution at Broad and Pine. In the course of 
our interview, we showed him a large mercantile 
ledger which we had diverted from its ordinary 
use and made a repository for our daily lessons. 
The gentle yet judicial manner in which he dis- 
sected them and showed us their blemishes, and 
the views he then expressed stamped him to us 
as a born teacher, one who, as editor of the An. 
s.tao&B. Eureka, had his light under a bushel, and 
one who, in a school for the deaf, could not have 
failed to have left a deep impress for good upon 
the work. 


School and City. 


Our trees were never more beautiful, 

Charley Bremerman makes a splendid officer. 

Less than a month now to the “ halcyon 
day's. ” 

Our lawn again promises to be a very hand- 
some one. 

Mr. Stephenson is playing for the Y. M. C. A- 
again this season. 

About fifty new books have been added to the 
library' during the current session. 

Miss. Kate Stetser writes from Lancaster, Pa., 
that she is enjoying a nice position there. 

The return of sunshine and warmth has been a 
great boon to all that are within our gates. 

Every parent should goto the Pan-American if 
only to see the splendid school exhibit there. 

Lily Duer and Maud Griffith are the “ Siamese 
Twins, ” We seldom see one without the other. 

Vincent Metzler’s aunt called a few days ago, 
and Vincent in best bib and tucker went visiting 
with her. 

George E. Garrison, a former pupil of ours, has 
just returned to Atlantic Citv from a trip to Cali- 
fornia, 

The proofs set up by Master Messick in the 
Printing Department are getting to be singularly 
free from mistakes. 

Minnie Walsh’s sister was married on the 
27th ult., and Minnie will have a new brother to 
visit when she goes home next summer. 

Our infirmary' is empty as usual, and our nurse 
has nothing to do but to “look pretty', ’’ a not 
very difficult matter for her to do by the way . 

“Jumping the rope” is a favorite amusement 
with the girls and appears to hold as high a place 
in their affection as base-ball does in the esteem 
of the sterner sex. 

May Eble loves to get letters. There’s but one 
thing she w'ould rather get than a big fat en- 
velope addressed to her and that is a box. Do 
you blame her ? 

The Saturday afternoon tramps have been re- 
sumed and, every w'eek, large parties may now' 
be seen w'ending their way country’-wards wdth 
some of the officers. 

Mr. Whalen has a nice line of shoes and Mr. 
Borden a fine lot of w'ood-work to add to the 
material already' .sent, if they w'ill only make 
room for it at Buffalo. 

Lily Gano spent a whole hour one day recently' 
looking over the register for her “ pedigree. ” 
Does Lily want to be a Colonial Dame, a Daugh- 
ter of the Revolution, or what ? 

Sunday, the 28th ult., rvas as warm as summer. 
Mr. Walker and Mr. Sharp took the little child- 
ren a w'alk for their pleasure. When they return- 
ed to the school, they w'ere awfully tired. 

In trydng to stop a very hot “ liner, ” the other 
■day, Charles Bremerman sustained bruises of 
his right hand that necessitated keeping that 
useful member in bandages for a week. 

With the bursting bud and opening flower our 
little girls have all come out in straw' hats and 
gowns, and as they flit about the ground, they' 
vie with the tulips and hyacinths in brightness 
:and beauty. 

Otto Krause and Charley Jones are our natura- 
lists. Charley has made a neat tank some two 
feet long and already has a good collection of 
turtles and things of which the children are mak- 
ing an interesting study. 

Of the tliree cock-robins and their mates that 
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have established homes with us, two are flourish- 
ing ; the third, however, has been desolated by' 
the sparrows, and presents a most complete ex- 
ample of the ravages of these relentless pests. 

A few weeks ago Henry Hester’s two brothers 
came from Hoboken, N. J., to see him. They 
brought a box that contained anew pair of shoes, 
a bat, a ball and a catcher's glove. He w'as 
proud of them. He thanked his brother Charley' 
for them . 

Frieda Heuser and Cornelia DeWitte are ap- 
parently trying to see w'hich can weigh the most 
at the end of the term, and if they' keep on in- 
creasing in avoirdupois it will be doubtful whe- 
ther the mother of either will know them when 
they go home. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson gave a card 
party on the evening of Wednesday, May' 8th. 
Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. R. 
B. Lloyd, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Bowker, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. L. Salter, Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter, 
and Miss Louisia Geiger. 

William Jordan’s table is among the most artis- 
tic pieces produced by the wood-working depart- 
ment during the current session. It has not yet 
gone to the Pan-American, but will, if room can 
be obtained, soon be sent on and placed with our 
already handsome exhibit there. 

Master John White can w'histle. He can also 
hum “ a hot time in the old town” and “ Geor- 
gia Camp.” The only trouble with John is that 
he does not alw'ays time properly his ebullitions, 
and is just as likely' to bubble over in the chapel 
as on the lawn, but Johnny' is young y'et and has 
time to learn. 

Baby' Ruth was made happy on Saturday by a 
visit from her mother who brought with her, 
among other things, a couple of enormous or- 
anges. Many were the envious eyes that were 
set upon these big golden spheres, but Mistress 
Ruth was equal to the emergency and did not 
have to give any away to keep it from spoiling. 

Miss Ida Montgomery, of Washington, D. C., 
and Miss Marshall, of Portchester, N. Y., have 
been visiting Mr. and Mrs. Porter this month. 
Miss. Montgomery was Mrs. Porter's teacher at 
the Fanwood School, and is favorably' known as 
a teacher of very high rank. She enjoyed meet- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Lloyd and other friends 
and acquaintances. She was on her way to Nan- 
tucket where she has a Summer cottage. 

iMiss Marshall is a graduate of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, and a y'oung lady of intelligence and 
pleasing manners. Her rendition of “ Yankee 
Doodle ’’and “John Gilpin’s Ride” before a select 
party' at the Lloyd residence one evening was 
highly entertaining. 

The walk to Kuser’s was a delight. 

The wind blew a gale, but no one was blown 
away. 

Theodore Eggert found the first violet. 

Sadie Penrose tore her dress. 

Eddie Daubner fell out of a cherry-tree. 

Cornelia DeWitte nearly' ran into a big dog 
that was chained. 

Fannie Brown got frightened at a cow. 

Louisa Duer tore her stocking on a briar. 

Walter Throckmorton made faces at a little 
coon. 

Letitia Haight got the most flowers, and 

You could not see Jlay Martin’s shoes for dust; 
but w'e all got home safely' the same day and are 
living to take the tramp again w'henever we are 
invited. 

On Saturday afternoon, the 27th, W. Breese, 
Charles Jones and Otto Krause took a walk as far 
as Spring Lake Park, where they hunted for 
turtles. Otto Krause caught a large turtle with 
his right hand, put it in the pocket of his coat 
and carried it to the school where he showed it to 
the boys. They had a little talk about the Park 
and what they had done there. They said that 
there was a flood owing to the heavy' rain. They 
immensely enjoyed their trip. The next day in 
the afternoon after church a big party' of our toys 
took a walk to the same place again where they 
picked violets. They' had happened to see a big 
snake that was about four feet in length and 
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eight inches in circumference. They did not tea.se 
it, because they feared that if any one treated it 
cruelly, it would poison him with its fangs of ven- 
om so they decided that they would let it alone. 
Then they walked up to a hill and returned in 
time for supper. When they reached the school 
they were rather tired. 

KINETOSCOPE AND TELEPHONE. 

Coniiniied from Page ijs- 

three lines in length; the man’s w’ife is not a 
hearing woman ; he did not graduate from an 
oral school ; and the occupation given as his, is 
one tliat he could not possibly' cut any' sort of 
a figure in. 

The New Era makes a little sermon on 
snobs suggested by my remarks and dwells on 
the subject so eloquently' that it is quiet evident 
the New Era man has met a few specimens 
of the variety and knows them thoroughly. 

The Boston deaf people are making a strong 
endeavor to keep the Home project free from 
sectarian strife and it is to be hoped that they 
will succeed. Here in New York we have a 
sample of what this means. 

Our deaf brethern who owe allegiance to the 
Church of Rome holds aloof from affairs designed 
to benefit the Home Fund, and for the simple rea- 
son that none of their number could consi.stent- 
ly seek shelter there. 

It is a sectarian home and as such its use- 
fulness will always be restricted and its sphere 
narrowed. 

Only one sect is represented in its religious 
exercises, and this sect for some reason or other, 
instead of making religion free, takes up collec- 
tions from the poor inmates. 

I never understood this and do not now. To 
me it seems heartless to send a collection plate 
among paupers, 

J* 

The Alumni of the New York Institution 
(Fanwood) can now look confidently' forward to 
a re-union, and an Alumni organization ; at the 
May meeting of the Board of Directors, Superin- 
tendent Currier laid the matter before the Board 
of Directors and the results will be made known 
to me by that gentleman and published in the 
next issue of this paper. Of course since the 
Empire State Association is not to meet in New 
York city' till 1902, the Alumni meeting will be 
deferred until that time. 

An effort will be made to have Mr. W. Wade 
appear befofe the Empire State Association at 
Buffalo, J'uly irth. and as be will no doubt 
be in attendance at the Teachers’ meeting, it 
may be an easy matter to get him on the Em- 
pire State platform. 

Will some one kindly tell us the present habi- 
tat and sphere of usefulness of Prof. Harris Tay- 
lor ? It’s not so long ago that that gentleman's 
quaint contributions to our literature were verit- 
able oasis in the desert, but his stylographic and 
his quaint though humorous phraseology are no 
more. 

Jt 

Mr. John Compositor O’Brien of the Register 
staff is said to to training for a bike record and 
it is also said that he has in mind a trial of 
speed with James Foreman Donnelly ; Isaac Pat- 
tern-maker Soper, Theodore Job- printing Louns- 
bury and others. 

This item, while true in the main, simply' il- 
lustrates Mr. John Compositor O’Brien 's tendency 
to substitute a man's occupation for his middle 
name. 

At. 

Officer George H. Quackenbos, of the New 
York police force, who.se learning and whose ten- 
dency to get into inbroglios has made him a 
marked member of the “ Finest, ’’has been trans- 
ferred from upper 7th Avenue, to the emigrant 
depot, where his ability’ to converse in seven 
languages, not counting the sign-language, will 
be of avail. This transfer may be put down 
truthfully as having been made “ for the good of 
the service. ” Alex. L. Pach. 
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* School • Room. 

CONDUCTEn BY E. B. LLOYD, A. B. 


Journal. 

Today is Fridaj'. It is pleasant. The sk3' is 
blue. The leaves are coining- out on the trees, 
I like to see them. It is Arbor Day, Man3^ peo- 
ple will plant trees. There are many kinds of 
trees. Apples grow on apple-trees, peaches grow 
on peach-trees, pears grow on pear-trees, cher- 
ries grow on clierr3r-trees, oranges grow on 
orange-trees, chestnuts grow on chestnut-trees, 
hickor3' nuts grow on hickory-trees, acorns grow’ 
on oak trees. 

Tomorrow will be Saturda3’. There will be no 
school. I hope it will be pleasant. Tomorrow 
will be General Grant’s birthday. He was born 
April 27, 1882, and he died JUI3' 23, 1885. He was 
63 3’ears old. The Deaf Mutes will pla3' ba.se- 
ball with the Models tomorrow. The second team 
played with the Model juniors 3'esterda3’ and lost. 
The score was 1 1 to i . 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Februar3'- 12th is Lincoln’s birthday. 

Lincoln was born in Kentuck3’, Feb. 12, 1809. 

His father was a poor man and could not read 
or write. 

When Abe was eight 3'ears old, his father mov- 
ed to Indiana. 

His mother could read but she could not write. 

His father cut down trees and built a cabin. 

The3- lived in the cabin. 

Abe had no bed. 

He slept on the floor. 

Abe went to school and learned to read. 

He grew up a tall 3Toung man and very strong. 

He became a law3'er. 

He afterwards became President of the United 
States. 

On April 14th, 1865, he was sitting in the Opera 
House in Washington. 

J. W. Booth shot him in the back of the head 
and he died in a little while. 

VICTORIA. 

Toda3' is Queen Victoria’s birthda3'. 

She was born Ma3' 24, 1819 and died Jan. 22, 
1901. 

She was nearly eight3'-two 5'ears old. 

She became queen in 1837, when she was eigh- 
teen 3'ears old. 

She was a ver3' good woman. 

The English people loved her. 

She was a good friend to America. 

The Americans honored her very much. 

She had several sons and daughters. 

Her oldest son is now King. 

He is called Edward VII. 

SILVO. 

Silvo lives on an Island in the Pacific ocean. 

She sees the blue sea ever3^ dayu 

The weather is always warm. 

There is no winter there. 

Silvo’s skin is ver3' brown. 

Silvo ’s papa and mama are very brown too. 

All the people and all the children on theisland 
ore very brown. 

Silvo has straight black hair. 

It is never braided nor curled. 

She never wears any clothes. 

She creeps about in the tall grass. 

She plays with flowers and shells and bright 
bugs. 
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She likes to lie on the ground and watch the 
monkeys in the trees. 

The monkeys hop about and throw down nuts. 
Silvo has a tame parrot. 

It can talk. 

It sits upon her head. 

It has green and pink feathers. 

LAPLAND. 

Lapland is a very’ cold country. 

There is a great deal of snow and ice. 

The people live in low small huts. 

They’ dress in furs. 

Lapland mothers have to try hard to keep their 
babies warm. 

They have queer cradles . 

The cradle is a deep wooden box. 

In summer the mother hangs the cradle to a 
tree. 

The wind rocks the cradle and the baby sleeps. 
Sometimes the mother carries the cradle and 
the baby on her back. 

They’ have no horses or cows or sheep or pigs 
or chickens. 

They have reindeer. 

They’ milk reindeer and drink the milk or make 
cheese. 

They’ eat much fish. 

AXELMA. 

Axelma is a little girl. 

She lives in the far north. 

It is very’ cold there. 

She lives in a house made of snow and ice. 

It has a small low door. 

It has only’ one w’indow. 

There is no glass in the window. 

Instead of glass there is a thin skin. 

There is only’ one room in the house. 

They have no stove. 

But it is warm in the house. 

A large lamp is hung in the middle of the 
room. 

It is full of walrus fat or oil. 

It is always kept burning. 

It warms the room. 

Axeliua’s mother makes soup. 

She never has bread or vegetables. 

They eat meat or soup for breafast, dinner and 
supper. 

They like to drink blood and oil. 

They have no milk or tea or coifee or beer. 

In summer they eat birds and eggs. 

Axelma has a good sled. 

She has a span of white dogs to draw her sled. 
Their hair is very long. 

They have bright eyes. 

-Axelma ’s stockings are made of bird-skin. 

Her boots are made of seal-skin. 

Her trou.sers are made of bear-skin. 

Her coat is made of bear-skin, too. 

TALEEN. 

Taleen is a little Chinese girl. 

She lives in China. 

Her father has a boat. 

His name is Kinfan. 

He lives in the boat. 

Taleen and her mother live in the boat, too. 
Kinfan has many ducks. 

The ducks live in the boat. 

They stay in the boat at night and sleep. 

In the morning they wake early. 

Kinfan lets them out and they swim about in 
the water. 

Kinfan has an ivory whistle. 

In the evening he blows the whistle. 

The ducks hear the whistle and they hurry to 
the boat. 


The last duck always gets a whipping for being 
late. 

Kinfan is a fisherman. 

He has some birds that he has trained to- 
catch fish. 

They are called cormorants. 

They are brown birds with y’ellow bills. 

They are tied to the boat with long strings. 
They’ watch for the fish. 

When a cormorant sees a fish down in the water^ 
he dives for it. 

The cormorant is very’ fond of fish. 

But he cannot swallow the fish because he has- 
a ring round his neck. 

So he drops the fish in Kinfan ’s net, 

THE OSTRICH. 

The ostrich is a big bird. 

He has wings, but he cannot fly. 

He can run very’ fast. 

He lives in the desert. 

The mama ostrich lay’s eggs in the warm sand.. 
The eggs are very large. 

The ostrich has long beautiful feathers in his- 
tail and wings. 

Rich ladies like to wear ostrich feathers in 
their hats. 

Miss Stevenson wears them in her hat. 

The ostrich is very strong. 

He can kill a boy with a kick. 

Some men in California have many ostriches. 
They sell the feathers and get much money. 
The ostrich eats grass, leaves, grain and in- 
sects. 

He swallows many stones. 

He cannot jump much. 

JU.ANITA, 

Juanita is an Indian girl. 

She lives in a wigwam, 

It is made of poles covered 'U’ith skins. 

It has a door. 

Juanita wears moccasins on her feet. 

Her moccasins are made of skin. 

They are soft and warm. 

Juanita has a belt. 

It is made of beads. 

The beads are red and blue. 

The Indians raise corn. 

The leaves are long and narrow. 

The corn is yellow, 

Juanita often has corn for supper. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

Franklin’s father and mother lived in Milk 
street in Boston. 

His father made tallow candles and soap. 
Franklin had nine brothers and sisters. 

He was bom on Sunday, January 17, 1706. 

He played about the streets of Boston. 

He was eight years old when he was sent t& 
school. 

He was in .school two years. 

Then he began to help his father make candles. 
He did not like to make candles. 

His father sent him to w’Oik in a printing office. 
His brother owned the printing office. 

He was not kind to Benjamin. 

Benjamin resolved to run away. 

He sold some of his books and got some money. 
Then he ran away from Boston. 

He went to Philadelphia. 

He was seventeen years old. 

He arrived in Philadelphia on Sunday morning. 
He was tired and hungry. 

He bought three rolls. 

He ate them as he walked along the street. 

A girl was standing at a door. 

She saw Franklin eating his rolls and she 
laughed at him. 

Her name was Deborah Reed. 

By and by she married Franklin- 
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POULTRY AND BEES. 

G irls who live out-of-town, or w’ho 
own a goodly sized garden nia3" find 
profit in raising poultrj'. Poultrj’ is 
an interesting occupation, but the 
manj' books Yvhieh give invaluable 
information ■ on the subject, in the 
main tend to give me a feeling of dizziness. 
The books that are reallj' u.seful are the bulle- 
tins issued, without cost, bv’ the Agricultural 
Department in Washington. One of these is 
■called "Fowls. Care and Feeding,” b\- Profes- 
sor Waston, of the Pennsyh'ania State College, 
and gives the reader a most excellent idea of 
•chicken-raising. 

To prove that poultrj^-raising is profitable I 
came across the following figures, — a woman in 
Massachussetts began b3- keeping sixt5’ fowds in 
the spring, w'hen she raised from these four hun- 
<ired and fift3' chickens. During the season she 
sold $90. w'orth of eggs, and from the last of 
September to the last of Januar3' she sent to 
market one hundred and fift3- pairs of chickens, 
which brought $260, — making $350 in all. Her 
success was due to the fact that she furnished 
her fowls with suitable accommodations, regular 
feeding, and S3'stematically looked after them. 

F'or the purpose of la3'ing, the common hens, 
■or mixed breeds are said to be the best. One au- 
thorit3' saj's that " the old-fashioned hen makes 
the best mother, but that in raising chickens 
for broilers, it is profitable to set the Pl3’mouth 
Rock eggs, a cross, however, between the Ply- 
mouth Rock and the GraY’ Game is highl3' to be 
commended, the cross being made by using Ply- 
mouth Rock hens and game cocks. ” 

But though the hen is a good mother, it is 
true also that she will onh- sit when she pleases. 
Hence, an}-^ one seriously interested in chicken- 
raising, must have on hand, incubators and 
brooders. As an incubator is a machine, a wo- 
man to successfull3' run it, must be familiarized 
with the mechanism of the machine, otherwise 
there will be a failure in the endeavor to raise 
chickens. 

Turke3'S, too, bring a profit, when raised on the 
same conditions as that of hens, nameh', sys- 
tematic care and intelligence, “The rules for 
breeding are simple and easil3’ understood ; and 
failures are due to two prominent causes ; one, 
the weather, which in some seasons put at 
fault the utmost possible care, the other, neg- 
ligence. * * * Pet them hatch out in June, 
in w'eather which driv'es the breeder to the 
shade, and little turke3's just enjov’ it ; the3' will 
stretch themselves in the sun, and la3- off with 
every token of delight. ” 

Ducks and geese can also be raised, provid- 
ing there is abundant room, and the farm is 
well-watered. 

The culture of bees is a comparatively new em- 
plo3'ment open to W'omen who could make a 
good liYung in the business. Then, too, unlike 
poultr3^ bee raising requires little labor, as the 
bees take care of themselves. 

It is recorded that one woman bought four 
hives for $10, and in five 3^ears, she was offered 
$1500 for her stock, but refused it as not enough. 
In addition to the increase in her capital, in one 
of these five years, she sold twent3'-two hives, 
and four hundred and thirty pounds of hone3% 
w'hich goes to prove that a woman in the city, 
•or in the country, can manage bees and make 
more profit than can be had in an3’ other eni- 
plo3'ment requiring so little time and labor. 

There is, however, some danger from stinging 
and swarming. Italian bees are recommended 
as not being given to stinging. One way to 
safely get the honey from the hives, is to chloro- 
form the bees which is done as follows : A quar- 
ter of an ounce of chloroform is poured upon a 
handkerchief, wdiich is laid on a plate, resting 
on a sheet or table-cover spread on the ground. 
An iron gauze sieve is then laid upon the sheet 
over the plate. The hive is carefully lifted 
from the bench and set upon the sieY'C ; the sheet 
is drawn closely around the hive, to enclose the 
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fumes of the chloroform. A loud buzzing ensues, 
to which succeeds perfect silence. Then the hive 
may be lifted, when the bees are found insen- 
sible, D ing upon the sieve. The robber3' is then 
proceeded with, the hive replaced, and in a 
short time, the bees revived b3' the air and sun- 
shine, return to their hive and their labor as if 
nothing had happened. ” 

In suggesting a beginning for bee-raising, I 
cannot do better than quote from Quinb3’’s 
“Mysteries of Bee-keeping, ” the following in- 
structions ; “ Get from one to four hives, accord- 
ing to 3-our hone3' field and faith ; take them to 
a bee keeper who Yvill place a good first swarm 
in each hive, and remove them home. Or, if the 
seller is pleased to let them stand till fall, plaee 
boxes on them, and let them stand till then. 
At the proper time in the fall, remove the boxes 
and take all home, With hives so construct- 
ed, as to prevent the disposition to swarm, and 
the number limited to the capacit3' of the field, 
they^ Yvould sometimes 3ueld hone3' to the amount 
of tw'o hundred pounds a hive in one season. On 
this plan, there is little to do but to plaee and 
remove the boxes at the proper time. If the hiY-e 
is so constructed as to give ample room in the 
breeding and wintering apartment, feeding is 
rendered unnecessai^-. 

If proper means are used to giY'e room in the 
surplus boxes for all the colon3' the whole 
season, before any preparation is made for swarm- 
ing, and the hives are effectivel3’ shaded from 
the sun, no watching from swarms will be re- 
quired, and no time necessaril3’ devoted to them 
but to put on the surplus boxes in season and 
remove them when full, and this ma3' be done 
by a neighbor accustomed to the business if 
one is apprehensive of danger in performing 
these or an 3- other operation about the hive.” 

One bee-keeper states that bees do not like 
the direct rays of the sun, and that they- thrive 
best in elevated ground, in an orchard, or door- 
yards, which furnish the right degree of shade. 
Wintering bees, he further adds, is far more 
serious than summering them, as swarms not 
properly cared for come out in the spring 
in a weak and d3dng condition. Bees require 
an ev'en temperature of 40 degrees, which ma3' 
be attained by cellar- wintering. “ Others prefer 
out-door wintering, in which the bees are kept 
either in a so - called chaff - hive, which has 
double-walls, from four to eight inches apart, 
with the intervening space filled with chaff, 
or else the ordinar3- hiv'es are surrounded 
by a board or box, and the space between 
which is a foot wide, is filled with chaff or 
straw. In both cases the arrangements are such 
that the bees can 53- whenever the weather is 
waim enough to induce flight.” 

Of flower raising, and general gardening for 
profit, we will speak later on. 

Hypatia Boyd. 


THE CASE OF THE BROOKLYN GIRLS. 

To the Editor of the Silent Worker. 

That the Brooklyn deaf Carl3de, (or is he a 
Froude, after all ? ) should have yvritten in such 
an unlooked-for strain of the Brookly-n girls, 
(ill the Silent Worker of last month) passes 
my' understanding, lie may' hay'e been suffer- 
ing from dyspepsia, but nevertheless that should 
not have permitted him to view the deaf girls of 
his city' with such a merciless heart. 

There is more gladness than sadness in the 
world, but as both the sun and the furnace have 
refined others down to browns and blacks, so it 
is not the fault of one’s obsen'ations if one is not 
green, and has nothing new to teach on cer- 
tain occasions, excepting Grief! 

And it hurts one, oh ! so deeply to see how 
falsely' and readily some men will blame the 
women, when it must be evident to the most 
fair-minded person that it is due to .some 
oxen lamentable conduct that certain women are 
what they are. As in other things, such con- 
duct is a case of cause and effect. Loyal men 
make loyal women, the disloyal, the disloyal, 
and so on. .And there are men. sometimes call- 
ed “honorable,” who pass through life under 
“ a glorious coating of whitewash, ” and do not 
hesitate to blame the women for everything that 
goes wrong, when they-, the men themselves, in 
spite of being called “honorable men,” will cun- 
ningly contriY'e anything to forego risking their 
masculine vanities. To be sure there are cold 
heartless, changeable, shallow, doll-like women 
in the world, but for the most part they' are only 
what they are made. 

It is a hard, queer world, and a mean one, 
too, for some women, and it must be a very 
heartless man who yy-ouM add to their woes by 
holding them up to the world in such a light 
that does them injustice, and gives others a 
false impression of society' in Brooklyn. 

We hope ncY'er again to see anything said in 
print that will put the “ dear creatures, ” ( as one 
of my gentlemen friends terms his women 
friends) in a questionable light. And in the 
meantime, yy’c remember that Burns wrote truly 
and feelingly' in the line : 

“ Then g-eiitly scan your brotlier-man. 

Still gentler sister woman. 

Althougfli they may gang a Icennin’ wrang. 

To step aside isliuman/’ 

A Loy er of Women . 


3l 11 ^orts. 

The Mississippi legislature has appropriated $300. 
to aid deaf students to lake a course in Gallaudet College. 

The South Carolina School will put up a new school 
house, an appropriation of $20,000 having been made by 
the legislature. 

The Oregon legislature was Y’cry good to the .school at 
Salem. The appropriation will allow Superintendent 
Wentz to establish additional trades and make many need- 
ed improvements. 

The contract for new buildings at the Western Penn- 
syU-ania Institution has been let. They will cost about 
$300,000. There will be a main building with two wings. 
They will be thoroughly fire proof. 

The frame and outside work on the Colored School 
building is about finished. It will be Y'ery handsome and 
well planned. Our State seems to be getting more and 
more generous towards its afflicted children . — Palmetto 
Leaf. 

At the Illinois School during the school year there is 
consumed iqo.ooo pounds of bread. 60.000 pounds of beef, 
9.000 pounds of pork. 6.000 pounds of rolled oats, 5,000 
heads of eabbage, 1,000 bushels of apples, and other 
things in proportion. 

The Third Reunion of Graduates and former pupils of 
the Maryland School for the Deaf and Dumb which was 
deferred from last June will be held about the third week 
in June next. The exact date will be announced later 
— Maryland Bulletin. 

According to the Kansas Star Mr. Metcalf, superin- 
tendent of the Utah School, has been displaced, and Mr, 
Frank Driggs, a teacher in that school steps in his stead. 
The reason assigned for the change is that Mr. Metcalf is 
not a Mormon while his successor is one. 

Through the co-operation of Dr. Gordon of the Illinois 
school and Mr. Spencer of the Wisconsin Phonological 
Institute, another fake cure for deafness has been ex- 
posed. The parties ad\'ertising the “ cure” Iiar'e their 
headquarters in Milwaukee and are doing a tremendous 
business receiving orders through the mails for their 
nostrums. 
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Gallaudet College, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


P RESENTATION Week of 1901 was a gala 
week for the vSeiiior class. There was 
nothing on the programme that was 
marred, and the weather was just what 
we longed for ; it was fair and baim3^ 
Nature and man seemed to co operate, 
niakiug the week a most delightful and pompous 
one. 

The Annual Presentation da5' came offWed- 
nesdaj’, Ma3’ first, and that w'as the greatest 
event in thecoliege year. The da3’ was so called, 
because on that annual occasion the President 
of the college presented to the Board of Directors 
and the facult3' of the college the members of 
the Senior class who are candidates for degrees. 
It is a .sort of commencement da3’ selected b3' 
the facult3' to be celebrated on Ma3' Da3’ rather 
than on a June Da3’ whereon graduation realh- 
occurs, because of the weather being favorable. 
The ceremon3’ of conferring degrees will take 
place in June at a private affair. 

The da3' dawned bright and beautiful, and 
the Green was attired in its verdant garb, with 
a clear blue sk3' above and a pleasant 
breeze blowing, and the cool air around 
was intoxicated with fragrance issuing 
forth from the freshl3' - cut grass, the 
blooming h3"acinths and other flowers. 

The chapel was draped in ever3' thing 
green and flower3’. The rostrum upon 
which the faculty, the officers and some 
of the distinguished guests of the oc- 
casion, found itself amid a swaying 
mass of palms interspersed with many 
beautiful flowers and blossoms, and a 
back-ground of flowers made the .scene 
quite artistic and pleasing to the 03-6. 

In the midst of the guests on the 
rostrum sat President Gallaudet, clad in 
his purple trimmed gown and gold tas- 
seled cap. On his right side sat Mr. Wu 
Ting-fang, Minister from China to the 
United States, while on his left sat 
Hon. Henr3* H. F. JIacfarland, President 
of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. On either side of 
the platform were seated the invited 
guests, Hon. John A. Kasson, Senator 
Francis M. Cockrell, of Missouri. Rev. 

Dr. Bryon Sunderland, Mr. Lewis J. 

Davis, and the faculty. Dr. Edward A. 

Fay, Prof. Samuel Porter, Rev. J. W. 
Chickering, Profs. John B. Hotchkiss, 

Amos.G. Draper, Percival Hall, Herbert 
E. Day, Allan Fav', and Dr. Charles R. Elv 
students of the Senior class, attired in their flow- 
ing black gowns and tasseled caps, occupied the 
front row of seats in the chapel. The other seats 
were nearly all filled with a fashionable and in- 
terested audience. Among them were Mr. and 
Mrs. John W. Thomp.son, Col. and Mrs. Green 
Clav' Goodloe, Matthew G. Emer3’, Mine. Wu 
Ting-fang, and many other prominent persons. 

The Presentation ceremonie.s opened a little 
after three o'clock in the afternoon with an in- 
vocation by Rev. Dr. F. D. Power, pastor of the 
Vermont Avenue Christian Church. Then the 
rest of the programme followed without a hitch. 
The oration from the class was delivered by John 
A. Braithwaite, of Canada, who took for his 
theme, “ The Relations Between Canada and the 
United States.” It was ver3- good , his arguments 
were forcible and the signs were easily under- 
stood. Miss Theresa E. Gaillard, of South Caro- 
lina, followed with her esss3' on ” The Influence 
That Mould The Great.” After her came Win- 
field S. Runde, of California, who talked in a 
clear manner on the subject, ” The Inequality of 
Man a Neccessity. ” The e.s.sa3' on the poems of 
Tennyson by Miss Maud H. Brizendine, of Ala- 
bama ; that on the <■ Artist’s Mission,” by Miss 
Annie M. Lindstrom, of California ; that on 
"Wit and Humor,” by Daniel E. Moran, of 
Pennsylvania ; and that' on the “ Life and Writ- 
ings of Mrs. Browing,” by Miss Frances A. Nor- 
ton, of California, were not delivered by the au- 


thors for reasons best known to the Faculty. 

There was an intermission after which Alex- 
ander D, Sw’anson delivered his oration on “The 
Devotion to High Ideals. ” As in the case of the 
three former speakers, his oration was read b3" 
one of the professors, while he, taking position 
in the middle of the stage, rendered it in signs. 
The last two orations were deliverd oralh', one 
b3' Miss Anna B. Stout, of Pennsylvania, on 
" The Power of Poetr3- ; " the other b3' Robert S. 
Ta3-lor, of North Carolina. In making comments 
on the former, the following quotation from a 
Washington paper will bespeak itself : 

•‘The speaker enunciated clearl3- and distinct- 
13% and her voice, the sound of which she her- 
self had never heard, carried strongly and finiiU' 
into the farthest corner of the large chapel. She 
spoke without evidence of effort, almost naturally 
enough for it to seem that the gift of speech had 
come to her in her infanc3’ naturalU- and easily, 
as it had come to the majorit3' of the listeners, 
and not b3' slow, laborious study in later years. ” 

In the meantime of her speech. Miss Annie 
Lindstrom. of the Senior class, translated it in 
graceful gestures. Then came Mr. Taylor with 
his oration, taking for his topic, “The New 
South; Wh3'?” Now the conditions were re- 
versed ; the speaker did the talking while a 
profes.sor translated it in signs. The subject 
gave excellent reasons for the changes which 
are going into effect among the former slav^e 
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states. To him goes the similar praise that has 
gone to Miss Stout. Thus one should conceive 
the evidence of the remarkable progress in oral- 
ism here. 

At the conclusion. Dr. Gallaudet addressed the 
audience, saying that the President of the United 
States is ex-officio patron of Gallaudet College, 
and he read a letter from President McKinle3-, 
expressing regret that his presence at the Pres- 
entation exercises was absoluteU’ impossible. 
He then formally introduced to the Board of Di- 
rectors and the Faculty the candidates for Bach- 
elor of Arts : John A. Braithwaite, Maud A. 

• Brizendine. John S. Fisher, Theresa E. Gaillard, 
Annie M. Lindstrom, Samuel Nichols, Arthur 
H. Norris, Winfield S. Runde, Anna B. Stout, 
and Robert S. Ta3'lor ; for bachelor of philoso- 
phy, Daniel E. Moran and Frances A. Norton. 
Dr. Gallaudet then explained that there was in 
connection with the college a normal class where 
young men and women, alreadv' blessed with the 
full possession of their faculties, are trained for 
the instruction of the deaf, and he introduced for 
diplomas as Master of Arts, Margaret A. Llyle, 
of Caldwell College; Ora G. Daniels, of Tufts 
College ; E. F. Mumford, of Wake Forest College ; 
and Elmer D. Read, of Illinois College; Sarali 
Frances Small, of the Richmond High School, 
Maine, for a diploma as a graduate of the Nor- 
mal department. 

Mr. Albert F. Adams, instructor in ph3'sical 
culture at the college here was presented for the 


degree of Master of Arts in course, and Francis- 
Maginn, of Belfast, Ireland, with a honorary 
Degree of Bachelor of Divinity, because of the 
untold work he has been doing among the Irish 
mutes, and also because of his establishment of 
the English Society of Deaf Mutes, and of a pa- 
per as the organ of the societ3’. 

Ill introducing Commi,ssioner Macfarland, Dr. 
Gallaudet spoke of his pride in the acknowlege- 
ment that Gallaudet was a Washington institu- 
tion as well as a governmental one. Mr. Mac- 
farland spoke as follows with Dr. Fay as the 
interpreter : 

Mr. President, I want first to expre.ss iny great plea.s- 
ure in being here, I am very sen.sible of the honor con- 
ferred upon me in asking me to speak to the.se graduates 
to-day. It is as the President has said, a source of pride 
that this Institution, the noblest of its kind in the world, 
is in the District of Columbia, and I am very- glad to be 
allowed to-day to offer the congratulations of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia upon this beautiful 
harvest of your year’s work. 

Three years ago to-day our national horizon lifted, and 
removed itself to the uttermost parts of the earth . On 
that May day the United States stepped out of its restric- 
ted confines into all the life of the world, and was recog- 
nized by the other nations as a new power in its affairs. 

It has been the moral leader ever since in the most im- 
portant international events, notably in China, where the 
Philippine base of operations which it secured three years 
ago has proved so valuable. It has no cause to blush for 
that leadership. It has been just, peaceable and benefi- 
cient, and has constrained the co-operation of other na- 
tions by the strength of its principle.s, quite as much as 
by the strength of its power. 

What it has done is typical of what it will do, 
with more and more authority and success, 
throughout the century now opening. If it 
cannot now be safely called the American cent- 
ury, it is certainly safe to predict that it will 
be dominated by American influence. The 
United States, far from being in danger of de- 
cadence, has not yet reached its prime. It has 
the pent-up energy of youth, so long shut in 
by its old boundaries. It has such wealth and 
power, moral and physical, as no other coun- 
try has ever had. and it is able to spare a great 
and increasing surplus for the benefit of the 
rest of the world. With all its shortcomings 
and trangressions, with all its needs and woes, 
the United States is to-day the finest product 
of all time, sound .at the heart and full of 
life. It is the centre of the best hopes of man- 
kind, and on its action depends the future 
history of the race, .\gainst its will, suddenly 
and without pre-view, it has been led out into 
a Imge place where, as always, great responsi- 
bility and great opportunity stand waiting hand 
in hand. 

Naturally, the conservative and the timorous 
shrink back, but the nation has heard the 
trumpet which can never sound retreat, and as 
a nation it must go forward. It could not turn 
back if it would, but it would not if it could. It 
remembers the wonderful way in which it has- 
been led in the past, the years of the right 
hand of the most high, and sees through the 
fogs of doubt and the thickets of difficulty the 
clear opening of the path of duty. At this im- 
pressive moment you, the fir,st graduates of 
Gallaudet College in the twentieth century, 
step forth from this sheltered and scholarly 
place, so comfortable, so agreeable, into the 
activities of the outside world, which are now 
stem and again sw'eet, and always stim- 
ulating if not satisfying. As thoughtful men and 
women, realizing that having had exceptional prepara- 
tion you must render exceptional service, you ask your- 
selves what you are to do in this great hour of our na- 
tional life. You feel the fine desire of all the best Ameri- 
can youth to strike a full and telling blow. You are 
ambitious to make your mark, and, I believe, to do your 
duty fully and faithfully. What can you do in the great 
new world labors of the United States ? You may not be- 
come a soldier or a sailor, a merchant, adventurer, or a 
scientific explorer. Y’ou may not be asked to carry 
the flag of your country to new triumphs abroad. Your 
name may not be destined for the roll of fame. Never- 
theless, eyery one of you may as perfectly serve your 
country with high purpose and honorable achievement. 
The private station m.ay be the post of honor. It will be 
if that is where you are called to stand, in common with, 
the vaspuajority of your fellow-citzens. Then, as the 
battle line may depend upon its weakest member, so the 
State’s success may turn upon your fidelity in the hum- 
blest place. 

“The nation is simply the men and women who com- 
pose it. It will be what they are and every one of them 
i.s responsible for one share in its well-doing and well-be- 
ing. Therefore, you, every one of you, must maintain, 
as though you were the President of the United States, the 
honor, the credit of your country at home and abroad. 

To do this most effectively you must support the standard 
of its high ideals by conforming your own life to them. 
They are the ideals of Christianity. Thev have been said 
to be too high for unaided human nature 'to follow. And 
this is so. But you and I believe in God, the Father, 
Almighty, and that he is able and willing to aid us to 
live up to the ideals he has given us. 

“We can not have too high ideals, too noble purposes, 
under the new demands which have come upon our 
country and in the midst of the new temptations coming 
with them. Materialism, now sweeping over the earth 
like a flood, will drown all ideals and purposes which are 
not high. And it behooves us as lovers of our country to 
make stand for all that has ennobled rts past and that 
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has promised r^lory for its future. More is exacted uow 
■of every Americau. because more is excaied of America. 
We do not need more Americaiis, Vmt we need that every 
American shall be more of a man or w’oman to meet the 
new conditions of our national life at home and abroad. 

“Yet our country, yes, God, asks nothing unreasonable 
of us. 

What asks otir Father of his children save 
Justice and mercy and humiliiy, 

A rea.«onable service of good deeds. 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs. 

Reverence and trust, and praj'er for light to see 
The Master’s foot-prints in our daily ways ? 

No knotted scourge, nor sacrificial knife, 

Rut the calm beauty of an ordered life 
Who.se every breathing is unworded praise. 

“ Let us not shrink back from this reasonable service 
which will be the best that we Cand render to the Father- 
land. as we render it to the Father. Let ev^ry one of us 
say from the heart : 

And as the path of dut^^ is made plain. 

May grace be given that I walk therein ; 

Not like the hireling, for his selfish gain. 

With backward glances and reluctant tread. 

Making a merit of liis coward dread — 

But cheerful in the light around me thrown, 

Walking as one to pleasant service led ; 

Doing God’s will as if it were my own. 

Yet trusting not in mine, but in his strength alone ! 

Mr, \Vu Ting- fang was then introduced and 
spoke briefl}' as follows : 

Mr, Presidenl. Ladies and Gentlemen : — I must con- 
fess here that I am a little nervous to speak before you. 
1 have spoken before many audiences, but 1 think this 
is the first time I speak to an audience that is composed 
of people that cannot hear me. (Laugrhter. I 

No doubt ther- understand what I say. I am sure you 
all do, but there is another reason why I feel nervous 
wlien I am speaking — when I am speaking I don’t like 
to see another man standing besides me making signs. 
(I.aughter. ) It distracts my thougbt, and if I do not 
speak in a consistent way I hope you will excuse me. 
But I was saying that there are .some here — you know 
there are some people who can hear, but they can not 
understand. I hope that is not the case with the au- 
dience. I am sure it is not. But there are some people 
w'ho can not hear, but they understand, and I am sure it 
is the ca.se with you all. Well, the loss of the senses — of 
one of the senses is indeed an affliction, hut it is some- 
times — you may regard this as a reflection, but you mav 
depend upon it, — the loss is compen.sated bj- some gain. 
Take the cause of a blind man. The loss of his sight 
— as I have seen people although I have not experienc- 
ed it — the loss of sight is usually, and I think invariab- 
ly, compensated by the increased sensibility of the 
other sense, I have not seen the blind here walking 
about the street, as far as my experience goes in this 
country, but in my country I often .saw blind people 
walking about in the streets, with no guide except a 
little cane groping their way for miles. They go out re- 
gularly every day and come back to their homes, and 
without mistake. It is said that the blind man. though 
he can’t see, he is very acute, and he can find his way. 
He can see that person — he can see when anything is 
approaching him, by, 1 might say, the temperature of 
the air all around him. So you see the blind man has 
■some adv'autages in his increased sensibility. 

Now there are times when a person would not mind 
being a little deaf. I am told that in the battle of Santi- 
ago the officers and the men who took action on board tlie 
ships, they put cotton in their ears to deaden tlie noise, 
so as to be able to carry on their work. Now, in this 
beautiful city all the streets are paved with asphalt, so the 
carriages and the locomobiles and automobiles, they 
don’t make much noise. But it is different with some 
large cities, manufacturing towns, and noisy cities, just 
like New York. Why, you would be disturbed in your 
sleep. You would be disturbed in your work by the.se 
noises in the streets, and sometimes when one, he is not 
accustomed to it, he wish he were deaf. But students of 
this college, they have, in this respect, they have the 
advantage of us. So, therefore you have, although you 
have some defect, you have .some other advantages over 
us. 

Well, there are some situations in life in which a 
little deaf or mute is not an evil. Now. just to start what 
I am going to say, I might relate to you a story which is 
a Chinese storj’. About twelve hundred years ago a 
great General in China, who had done great, courageous, 
services for the Empire— in fact, he restored the throne 
to the Emperor— atid on account of his magnificient 
services he was rewarded by his Sovereign. And in 
addition to that the Emperor had a daughter, and he 
gave the daughter in marriage to his son. Well, the 
couple lived happily for a short while, but, as usual, with 
young people, some day they fell out, and the young man 
iKsed some strong words towards his wife and' he said to 
her, “Why. don’t be so proud, because your father is 
Emperor. My father put your father on the throne. He 
could have deserved the throne if he wished it, but he 
was loyal to your father, so he put him on the throne.” 
Well, the daughter— his wife— was verv angry. She 
immediately ran back to her father’s home and told her 
mother and father. Now, of course, what the young man 
said you know, was in anger and excited. He didn’t 
exactly mean it. But this, if repeated to the Emperor, 
is a serious offence. Well, this camelto the ear of his 
parents, that is, the General and his wife Well, they 
were afraid . So that the only thing that was to do was to 
take their son to see the Emperor, to apologize and to 
place the case before the Emperor and to leave it to him 
do what he pleased. Well, the Emperor was a noble 
man. As soon as he heard the story on both sides he 
told the General and his mother — and his wife, I mean — 
that this is the young man’s quarrel. We old people 
■ need not bother them. And he gave them good advice. 


He said to be a good father-in-law and mother-in-law 
you must he deaf and mute- (Laughter. ! 

Now, young friends, it will be a long time before you | 
can become father-in-laws and mother-in-laws, but some 
day you will, and you will have the advantage over us. 
Well, gentlemen — young people here, I am glad to see 
that j’ou have been here, and now to-day you have 
graduated. This is a great thing for you. and it .sur- 
prises me to see, because it is a great agreeable sur- 
prise to me to find that you people, although suffering 
under these afflictions, you arc able, with your eduea- ; 
tion. to — not only to have good education but to be able 
here to compose those beautiful essaj's which I have 
heard to-day, and to be able and to deserve to have 
diplomas. Now, you are better situated than my coun- 
trt'iuen. who are similarly afflicted as j oti are, for, I am 
sorry to say, up to this moment, as far as I understand, 
they have no such excellent education, and excellent j 
means afforded them to make them speak— to make them 
understand — to communicate their thoughts and to have j 
such good education as you have been receiving here in ■ 
this institution . But I was very glad to hear the other : 
day from your President that a similar movement, al- : 
though on a small scale, has been established in Chefoo, 
a seaport town on the north part of China. This school i 
was established by a lady missionary, who had lost her 1 
husband, and I understand she has twenty or thirty ! 
students. But what is this? This is only beginning, i 
But here, I tiuderstaud, you have many schools establish- | 
ed in different .sections of this country, and in addition 
to this, you have thi.s college where you receive high ! 
education, and what surprised me was when I read the j 
other day the report of one of the professors, that the 
students, when they leave the college, ihej- are able to do 
all kinds of work, to enter all professions — in fact, to 
compete with other people. Well, this is remarkable, j 
That shows that the ingenuity of men knows no limit. 

If this should go cn. and I hope it may, this will be a ; 
great encouragement to all those who have — who are ^ 
unable — who are deaf and mute, and I hope the in- 
fluence of this institution will lead to similar colleges 
and schools, but especially in my country. 

Gentlemen, — ladies and gentlemen. I congratulate you 
on this to-day. But there are many things — that is, 
one of the things that you have which we can’t do, that 
is making signs as the President is doing. This is very 
useful in making love witliotit disturbing people, and ■ 
then another thing is this, that you can communicate ' 
your thoughts and speech with them by signs, when we i 
are working, and not disturb by your movement. I .sav : 
that is a decided advantage over me and other people \ 
who don’t know these signs. This institution, I under- 
stand, is doing great service to the country, and I wi.sh it ■ 
prosperity, and continued prosperity, and to students who i 
have gotten diplomas this day I offer my sincere congrati- j 
lations, and I hope that they will not only succeed in this 
college, but they will succeed in the life in which they 
happen to enter. ( Great applause . ) 

After Mr. Wu concluded his addre.s.s. Rev. Dr, ' 
Thomas Gallaudet gave the benediction orallv 
and in signs. After which, the audience dis- 
persed, being invited to inspect the college ' 
buildings and grounds, the exhibition of art, 
photography, and wood carving by the .students, 
and the gymnasium where the introdnetorv and 
Frestiman classes exhibited their physiques and 
the modes of training. 

From five to seven Dr. and Mrs. Gallaudet 
tendered a pleasant reception and tea to the Sen- 
iors, the invited guests of the occasion, and the 
Reception Committee composed of seven Juniors ; 
who were ; Ro}- Carpenter. Marshal, Thomas ' 
Northern, Wilhelm Schneider, Horace Waters, : 
Lester Rosson, Willie Strong, and William Law- ■ 
rence. 

The Hop, 

Those who attended Presentation Hop to the j 
graduating class, joined unaninoush- in praising 
the Committee on Arrangements for their hard ' 
labors in bringing the affair on Friday’ evening i 
to such a successful conclusion. The interior of 
Gymnasium Hall was beautiful, in fact, beyond 
de scription. The decorations were very- artisti- 
cally arranged. Buff and blue, white and purple, 
which are the colors of the graduating class, and 
the stars and stripes were here and there, aye, 
every where, and “Godspeed igoi” in large let- ^ 
ters of evergreen leaves was displayed on a large ' 
“ Old Glory” flag suspending from above in the . 
middle of the building. Palms and other greens j 
and flowers also served in beautifying the Hall. ' 
The weather was simply perfect, and such gav ‘ 
beauty of dress and dancing were soldom seen ; 
gliding across the smooth floor of the Hall. Co- 
lumbia Orchestra, of the city, furnished music 
which was unequalled (?) During the intermis- 
sion, delicious refreshments were served in Cha- 
pel Hall. The programme consisted of eighteen 
dances and two grand marches. G. P. A. 


A former pupil of the Missi.ssippi School has, accor- 
ding- to the Pelican, in partnership with his brother the 
contract to carry the mails between Baton Rouge and 
another town, fourteen miles apart. He does not neg- 
lect to give the School a call when he comes to Baton 
Rouge. — West I’a. Tablet. 
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Keith’s Theatres 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


Devoted to Mr. Keith’s original idea of 

Never=ending 
Amusement . . . 

j^Slr-The best entertainers in all lines knock for 
admission at the door of the Manager of the 
Keith Circuit. Only the best are engaged 
because only the best are good enough. 

.^©'There’s no being "too late” or too early at 
Keith’s. There's entertainment all the time. 

blind man can enjoy it from hearing alone; 
such is the ever present feast of melody. 

J^'The constantly recurring pictures illustrating 
“The Poetry of Motion” in its highe.s 
development offers such a feast for the eye 
that one can be deaf to all sounds, and still 
enjoy it. 


CENTS cn CENTS 
CENTS Jil CENTS 


z®^The word “Keith” is a synonyn for “excel- 
lence.” and when you pay for entertainment 
in a theater bearing that name you are sure 
to get the best possible entertainment that can 
be provided. 


While Mr. Keith's ideas have been exten- 
sively copied, none have succeeded in steal- 
ing the “standard of Merit” that is coupled 
with the novelties produced under the Keith 
banner. 


F. F. PROCTOR’S 
THEATRES. 

J. Austin Fynes. Gener.al M.\nager 


Proctor’s 5th Avenue Theatre 

Broadway and 28tii St., N. T, City 

12:30 TO 10:45 P -'i- Daily 


Proctor’s 23d St. Theatre 

West 23d Street, N, Y. City 

12:30 TO 10:45 P-M. Every Day 


Proctor’s Palace 

58th St. and 3d Ave., N. Y. City 

2 TO 10:45 P-M- Daily 


Proctor’s 1 25th Street Theatre 

2 TO 10:45 P-M. Every Day 


Proctor’s Theatre, 

Albany, N. Y. 

2 TO 10:45 PAi- Daily 

Proctor’s Theatre 

Montreal, Canada 

2 TO 10 ;45 p.M. Daily 


Refined, Continuous Entertaimments 
A Delight to the Es'e as well as the Ear. 
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Tn a l^urrv 
to Paint 



Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnisnes, &c., c^l 
on 

€. T. Booper ^ £ 0 ., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paiut House in the city. 


r rtnrrinrrinnnroTnnrB^^ 

The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
— the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Trenton. 

Dry Goods and Millinery, 


^ jULlLILilJLiLiLO.Jtit^ gOgggflgBgga Q„ 0 . .g,g 0 , g 8 ,*!) 


w 

j Buckeye 




PACH BROS., 

Art Pbotoflr gpbers, 

935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

PERMANENT BRANCHES ; 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

PRINCETON, N, J. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

WINTER STUDIOS : 


J 


J 
% 

t 





^Camera 

Loaded in da/light Pficg 

i^Send for free Booklef'^St 

E.&.H. T.ANTHONY&CO. 

122 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 






Northhampton, Mass. ^ West Point, N. Y. 

Potwhkenwe, N. Y. Williamstown, Mass. 

Laefcwood, N. J. Amherst, Mass, 

Wellesley, Mass. 

SUMMER studios: 

LONG BRANCH, N. J. 

OCEAN GROVE, N.J. 

,KtjAjAjAjA 

COLUMBUS PHOTO'S 

Now Ready — Panel Style $1.25 

General Group. 

Principals and Supt’s, 

Com Cob, etc., etc. 

Principal Mathison says : “ Photogrraphs just splen- 
did, like aU your work. ” 

Principal Connor says ; " Pictures are fine, in fact hard 

to beat.’’ 



Alphabet 
Cards 
Free 

To every new subscriber of the 
Silent Worker, at the subscrip- 
tion rate of jo cents a year,, we will 
send a package of so manual 
ALPHABET CARDS FREE. They are 
, 5^A- 3% inches and are suitable 

I for distribution among your friends. 
Two two-cent stamps must be en- 
closed to pay postage. 

Address : 

THE SILENT WOEKEE, 

Trenton, N. J. 


We can 
Suit You 
in 

Shoes. 


Lareest stock in Trenton. 

A.T. Williams, 

1 39 N. Broad St. 


EXPERIENCE 


Patents 


I RADE IVIAnns 

Designs 
Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone sending a sketcli and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion ^ee 


ether an 

invention Is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for seeuring patents. 

Patents taken through Munn a Co. receive 
Bpecial notice, without c harg e, tn the 

Sciaitific JUttcrican. 

A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientiflc lonrnal. Terms, $3 a 
year : four months. $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co.3 ® New York 

Branch Office. 626 P BE, Washington, D. C. 


AT ALL GROCERS FOR 5 CENTS. 
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new Jersey Bistory 

and Genealogy a Specialty 


AT THE LARGEST BOOK- 


STORE IN NEW Jersey. 


C L, TRAVER, 

t08 S. Broad Street, 
TRENTON, NEV JERSEY, 


My Windows 
Talk to the Eyes 

And they tell the truth about 
the looks and quality of the 

goods inside 

High Grade Suits, Over- 


» Youths and Boys at way- 
“ down prices 

g 

g B. F. Gunson, 

g Famous Clothier. 

g Successor to 
g R. A. Donnelly. 

P OrERA HOVSE STORES. 


D. P. FORST & CO, 


'Drenton City Sugar Cure. 


CUREKS OF PROVISIONS 


TRENTON, N. J. 

W. H. Skirm, 
Joseph M. Forst, 
\Vm. S. Covert. 


jobn €♦ Cbropp 

jy Sows C>0., ^ Ckhmii, n«w Jtrstf 

Marine and 
Stationary^ 

ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Machinery of all descripticMis. 

Heavy Castings ^ ^ 

« « • Repairing of all kinds promptly attended to. « « • 






F. S. KATZENBACH & CO., 

35 East State Street, 
T'R&/NTO/N,/N. J. 


Hardware, 

Heaters, 

Ranges, 

Mantels, 



Grates, 

Tile Heaters 
and 

Facings. 


Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, Steam and 
o< Hot Water Heating. >« 


Electrical Supplies. 


Bicycles, Bicycle Supplies. 


THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal and Model Schools. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL 

Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of 
teachers for the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject 
matter, the faculties oF mind and how so to present that 
subject matter as to conform to the law of mental 
development. 

THE MODEL SCHOOL 

Is a thorough Academic Training School preparatory to 
college , business or the drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided w’ith apparatus for 
all kinds of work, laboratories, manual training room, 
gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per N’ear for boarders, including board, 
washing, tuition, books, etc., is from $154 to $160 for 
those intending to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a j-ear for 
cost of books for those intending to teach, and from $26 
to $58 per year, according to grade, for those in the 
Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, heated bj’ 
steam, well ventilated, provided with baths and the 
modem conveniences. The sleeping rooms are nicely 
furnished and verj' cos5'. 

For further particulars apph' to the Principal, 

J. M. GREEN. 


I have used Elpans Tabulea with so much I have been a great sufferer irom constipation 
satlslactlon that I can cbeertuUj' recommend tor over live years. Nothing gave me any rebel, 
them. Have been troubled tor about three rears My leet and legs and abdomen were bloated so I 
with what I called bilious attacks coming on co'uld not wear shoes on my leet and only a loose 
regularly once a week. Was told by different dress. 1 saw Rlpans Tabnles advertised In onr 
physicians that it was caused by l)ad teeth, ol dallv paper, bought some and took them as 
which I had several. 1 had the teeth extracted, directed. Have taken them about three weeks 
but the attacks continued. I had seen advertise- and there Is such a chan^ ! I am not consllpat- 
ments of Klpans Tabnles In all the papers but ed anv more and I owe It all to Klpans Tabnles. 
had no faith in them, but about six weeks since a I am thirty-seven years old. have no occupation, 
mend Induced me to trj- them. Have taken hut onl.v my household duties and nursing my sick 
two of the small 3K;ent boxes of the Tabnles and husband . He has had the dropsy and I am tiylng 
have had no recurrence of the attacks. Have E pans Tabnles for him. He feels some better 
never given a testimonial lor anything before, but It will take some time, he has been sick so 
but the great amount of good which I believe has long. You mav use my letter and name as you 
been done me by Rlpans Tabnles Induces me to like. ' Mas. Mart Gokuan C'i.akkk. 

add mine to the many testimonials you doubtless 

have In your possession now. a.'t Dewitt. I have been suffering from headaches ever 

since I was a little girl. I could never ride In a 

I want to Inform you. car or go Into a orowd- 

In words of highest ed place without get- 

pralse. ol the benefit I ^ headache and 

have derived trom Kl- . . , ^ ='tdniacl». 1 

pansTabules. lama P-T-P-A-N'S heard about Rlpans 

e rofesslonal nurse and av a a a a Tabnles from an aunt 

1 this profession a n* of mine who was tak 

clear head is always “ Ing them for catarrhol 

needed. RlpansTabu- CU , , thestomach. Shehai 

lesdoesll. After one » ihf* modem Stand- found such relief from 

of my cases l found t their use she advised 

myself completely run 1 -r? *1 , AT— j: me to take them too. 

down, AcUng on the UJ aru Family iVleul- and I have lieen doing 

advice ol Mr. Geo.Bow- ^ so since last October, 

er. Ph. G., 588 Newark oirvp • r'lir#»C tVir* and will say they have 

Ave.,Jer8evClty.Itoofc r/i Liiic . tiit, completely cured my 

Rlpans Tabnles with headache. 1 am twen- 

grand result. UJ rommon everV-daV ty-nlne years oW. Ton 

Miss Bessie WiEDJtAN. ^ t-uiiiiiivAii \_vv,Ay a.jr are welcome to use this 

*11 r -A testimonial. 

Mother was troubled *“ ills Ol numanitV, Mss. J, Brooemtbe. 

with heartburn and O ' 

sleeplessness, caused My seven -year -old 

by Indigestion, tor a HJ boy suffered with 

good manv years. One pains In his head, con- 

dav she saw a testl- ^ stlpatlon and com- 

monlal In the paper O plained of his stomach. 

Indorsing Rlpans He could not eat like 

Tabnles. She deter- children ol hli age do 

mined to give them a what he did eat 

trial, was greatly J did not agree with 

reUeved by their use him. He wa.s thin and 

and now takes the ol a saffron color- 


R-IP-A-N-S 


— The modem stand- 
tu ard Family Medi- 
^ cine : Cures the 
“ common every-day 
Z ills of humanity. 




Tabnles tegularlv. She keeps a tew cartons Reading some of the testimonials In favor of 
Rlpans Tabnles in the house and says she will Klpans Tabnles, I tried them. Klpans 1'abules 
not be without them. The heartburn and sleep- not only relieved but actually cured my young- 
lessness have disappeared with the Indigestion ster. the headaches have dtsappeared. bowels are 
which was formerly so great a burden for her. in good condition and he never complains of his 
Our whole famUy take the Tabnles regularly, stomach. He Is now a red, chubby-faced boy. 
especially after a heart.v meal. My mother Is This wonderful change I attribute to Rlpans 
flf^ years of age and is enjovlng the best of Tabnles- I am satisfied that they will benefit 
health and spirits; also eats hearty meals, an Im- any one (trom the cradle to old age) If taken 
possibility before she took Rlpans Tabnles. according to directions. 

Anton H. Blaukbn 


according to directions. 


B. W. 1 >RICK 




A new style packet containing ten ripanstabules packed In a paper carton fwltbout glass) Is now 
for sale at some drug stores— for kive cents. This low-priced sort Is Intended tor the poor and the 
economical. One dozen ol the five-cent cartons (190 tabnles) can be had by mall by sending forty- 
eight cents to the Kifans ChemicalOobpant.no. 10 Spruce Street, New York— ora single carton 
(TEN TABULESl Will be Sent lor five cents. Ripans Tabulbs may also lie had ol some grocers, general 
storekeepers, new agents and at some liquor stores and barber shops. They banish pain. Induce 
sleep and prolong life. One gives reUef 










THE SILENT WORKER. 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


First Disltici Edward E. Grossciip, George A. Frey 

Second District Janies B. Woodward, Silas R. Morse 

'Jhird District D. Louis Bevier, Edmund Wilson 

Fourth District . .Frank O. Briggs, S. St . John McCutclien 

Fifth District Benj. H. Campbell, Charles H. Surdam 

Sixth District Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 

Seventh District.,. M. Seymour. Everett Colby 

Eighth District James L- Hays, Edward Maher 

Ninth District Uianior Allen, Otto Crouse 

Tenth District Edward Russ, William D. Forbes 


OfllUiers of The Board 


James L. Hays President 

Francis Scott Vice-President 

Charle.sJ. Baxter Secretary 

William S. Hancock. .Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 


MAIN BUILDING NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


T he new JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March .^ist, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the follow'ing conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are printed on the same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 

John P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


JOHN P. WALKER. M.A 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS 

B. H. SHARP 

MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. . 

MISS JULIA E. AD .AMS 

ELMER BARMTS, M . D 

MISS M . CARRIE HILLS 

MISS KATHERINE SAPPINGTON 


Superintendent 

Steward 

Matron 

. . Supervisor of Boys 
Assistant Supervisor 
..Supervisor of Girls 
-Attending Physician 
. . - Nurse 
Receiver 


MISS HELEN C. VAIL 

MISS ELIZABETH HALL 

MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 

MISS -ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


liifliigtrial Depart iiient- 
MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 


I Kindergarten 
I and Drawing 

Printing 

. . - Wood-working 

Shoemaking 

Sewing 

Sewing, Assistant 
. . ( Millinery and 
' ' j Embroidery 


GEORGE S. PORTER 

11 . CLAY BORDEN 

WALTER WHALEN 

MISS EMMA L. BILBEE 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


Academic Department. 


ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A. B. 

MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 

MISS CAROLINE L. OLlN- 

MISS MARY D. TILSON. 

MISS MARY R. WOOD, 


Classes in PliysieaL Culture, 


Boys 

Girls 


C. RIBSAM & ^NS, 

Nurserymen, ^ ^ ^ 
Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TliEN'I’ON, N. J. 


J. M. BURGNER 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MACHINE MADE BRE.AD 

No more baking in cellar. All made on 
ground floor. 


Our fee returned if we fail. Any one sending sketch and description of 
any invention will promptly receive our opinion free concerning the patent- 
ability of same. “How to Obtain a Patent” sent upon request. Patents 
secured through ns advertised for sale at our expense. 

Patent taken out through us receive special notice, without charge, in 
The Patent Recobd, an illustrated and widely circulated journal, consult^T 
by Manufacturers and Investors. 

Send for sample copy FREE. Address, 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 

[Patent Attorneys,) 

Evans Building, - WASHINGTON, D. O 


3. M. ATWOOD, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market- 

TREXTON, N. J. 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the lamoas Miller heater. No smoke. No 
odoni, and no danger In using. 

Price S4.25 and S5.n0 
other good heaters at less prices, but we can't 
say so many good things about, them, come and 
see them. 

KAUFMAN’S 

123 & 125 So. Broad St. 

35 Lafayette St. 


STOLLS 


The 

Educated 

Deaf 


DO YOU KNOW 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPORTING GOODS & GHMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 


Trenton N. J 


Printers 

Publishers 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 

Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 

334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J, 


TRENTON, N. J 


subscribe for The Silent Worker. 
The reason is plain. It is the best. 
It only costs 60 cents a year to join 
the ranks of the Educated. 


We have alwajm on hand the best grades ot 
LCHIGH COAL.H 
For domestic and manufacturing purposes. 
AI.SO KINDLIBtG WOOD. 

Mow IS the time to order coal. 25 cents per 
ton dlaconnt lor cash. 

Bficliael Hurley, 

512 I*erry 8 t. 


Ungravers 

Stationers. 


CONVER^&WALKER, 


SUPPOSE 
YOU TRY IT A 
YEAR. 


129 viorth nroad dt., 

and .see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


14 n. barren $t, Crenton 
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